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EDITORIAL 


MESSRS. HIRE’M AND FIRE’M (UNLIMITED) 


OT during recent years has the teaching body of this Province 
been so (to put it mildly) emotionally inflamed and determined 
to fight back, such being the result of adoption by the recent 

Convention of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association of the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“WHEREAS the continuous teachers’ contract was introduced prior 
to the establishment of School Divisions within the Province; 

AND WHEREAS pursuant to the same a School Board is denied 
the opportunity to, terminate a contract except under most extra- 
ordinary conditions, whereas a teacher may terminate the same annual- 
ly; 

AND WHEREAS the continuance of the same is not in the best 
interests of education in that: 


(a) A teacher’s effectiveness in a district is diminished when it is commonly 
known the community does not desire the services of such teacher. 

(b) A teacher’s contract is a contract of personal service and the basis of all 
such contracts is that such services should be reasonably satisfactory 
to both parties to the contract. 

(c) Continuous contracts of personal service which are weighted in favour 
of the employee tend to promote a relationship between employer and 
employee which is highly undesirable. 


























(d) A School Board is denied the right of terminating the services of a 
teacher, even annually, for the purpose of engaging a better teacher, or 
a better qualified teacher, which is a complete negation of educational 
progress 

(e) The extent to which a teacher’s services are satisfactory is not determined 
until after the teacher is hired, and if not satisfactory, the Board is 
denied the right to terminate the same at the end of the year. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Legislature be requested 
to forthwith amend the School Act by abolishing the continuous con- 
tract, and extending to School Boards the same annual right to termin- 
ate as is accorded to the teacher, and that the Board of Reference be 
abolished.” 

As might well have been expected by its sponsors, the adoption of 
the resolution was pounced upon by the press, particularly The Cal- 
gary Albertan, as big “headline” stuff of provincial import. The 
caption extending almost across the top of the front cover page read: 


“TRUSTEES TO FIGHT TEACHERS ON CONTRACT 
‘Hiring’ Rules Termed Unfair 
Teachers Expect to Put Up Stiff Opposition” 


Next morning, the Convention took exception to the way the resolu- 
tion was publicized. 

Although there was considerable “window-dressing” by way of 
headlines, we can see no substantial grounds for objecting to the 
Albertam staff reporter’s sizing up of the situation. After all, the re- 
porter is a layman, writing what is likely to be of interest to the general 
public, not primarily for consumption by either trustees or teachers. 
And as far as we can gather from persons present during the debate on 
the resolution, the write-up itself hit the target pretty close to centre. 
Furthermore, after all is said, the fact remains that the resolution was 
actually sponsored by the Executive of the Trustees’ Association—just 
that! Also, we learn from a non-trustee source that previous request 
had been made by that Executive to the Alberta Government for what 
was sought in the resolution to be implemented by the Legislature. Were 
this not a fact, we might have concluded that the trustees were merely 
indulging in the spectacular game of beating a dead horse. 


FTER all, throughout Canada and the civilized world today there 

is a realization that wage-earners, employees, shall have safe- 

guarded to them a degree of security which, of course, is co-inci- 
dent with the legal right to earn a living in their chosen calling during 
efficiency and good conduct. It is superfluous to suggest that trustees, 
generally farmers, enjoy that security themselves. Stripped of camou- 
flage, does not the resolution itself aim to take away from the teacher 
absolutely all semblance of security and to place him where he can be 
fired at will, whether on a whim, by reason of nepotism, or for trivial 
or irrelevant reasons, or for no reasons whatsoever—and that irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the Inspector or Superintendent, the specialist 
of the Department, -reports favorably or otherwise on the efficiency 
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of the teacher? Yes, and without any danger of the trustees being 
“fired” for inefficiency and not acting in good faith. The records of the 
Board of Reference would establish without any shadow of reasonable 
doubt that not even do school trustees without exception act in good 
faith or for adequate reasons. 

Again, believe it or not, the resolution asks for a right already en- 
joyed by school boards; namely, “the same annual right to terminate 
the engagement as is accorded to the teacher.” Furthermore, did not 
Chief Superintendent Swift inform the Trustees’ Convention before the 
vote was taken that school boards and teachers have the identical 
privilege under the Act to appeal to the Board of Reference? Surely the 
Trustees are not prepared to dispute that Dr. Swift knew what he was 
talking about; although it must be acknowledged that they voted as if 
they didn’t believe him. Did the trustees know that in five cases school 
boards actually have appealed against termination of engagement by 
teachers? Yet again the whole anti-Board of Reference move can hardly 
be interpreted otherwise than that trustees have been led to believe 
His Honour, sitting as the Board of Reference, is prejudiced against 
trustees and always gives judgment in favor of the teacher appellant; 
otherwise, the only other way of rationalizing the trustees’ attitude is 
that the Court Judge is misled as to the teacher appellant’s efficiency by 
the Inspector’s report. 


HE A.T.A. files contain full and complete records of all the Board 
of Reference cases, which files the A.T.A. are prepared to lay open 
for analysis and inspection, either by trustees or any other body or 

individuals; in fact we challenge investigation, research, or what have 

you, and the following facts will be laid bare: 

(1) Trustees have the same right as teachers to appeal. 

(2) Teachers have not invariably won the appeals—not by any means. 

(3) Many appeals are won, not on the merits of the teachers’ or trustees’ 
case, but because the Board did not take the trouble to read The 
School Act and give proper notice, even though the procedures are 
set forth so simply and specifically—even the actual form and 
wording of the notice of termination—that any Grade VIII pupil 
could understand just how to give notice to a teacher. 

(Note: It seems to have escaped the attention of trustees that the 

Board of Reference has eliminated lawsuits over dismissal of 

teachers, with their attendant heavy expense to school board 

losers.) 

(4) A large number of appeals have been won by teachers because 
school boards did not hold a proper school-board meeting to 
authorize notice of termination of engagement being given to the 
teacher. 

(5) The number of appeals before the Board are now very few indeed. 

’ . Last year no appeal was heard, the year before but one, and. the 
year before that but two. 

(6) Not a single appeal has ever been entered against dismissal by a 
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Divisional Board, the obvious reason being that these particular 
Boards have their own school Superintendent to investigate and 
report on the teacher. 


S FAR as the preamble to the resolution is concerned, a little com- 

ment is in order: The first “Whereas” introduces a statement of 

fact. Self-renewing engagements were introduced before School 
Divisions were established. So what! Is that meant to imply that Boards 
other than Divisional Boards are not concerned in this matter? 


The second “Whereas” does not precede an accurate statement. 


The third section of the preamble, with sub-headings (a), (b), (c), 
(d) and (e), leads with an absolute statement of opinion, which is by no 
means a “bull’s-eye.” Is it, however, facetiously phrased and weighted 
with affected sentimentality as distinct from factual accuracy. 


If the premises are questionable, then no logical conclusion is 
possible. They may give birth to a logical monstrosity—if there is any 
such thing. 


HE resolution, stripped of the camouflage preambles, would have 
more straightforwardly shown the real spirit behind the resolution 
itself: namely, the desire of trustee boards to be freed from 

shackles of justice and fair play in the matter of disposing of their 
teacher-employees, and revert to the outmoded, antideluvian teacher 
term-engagement system. They know full well that they are stymied 
during the presently prevailing scarcity of teachers; however, evidently 
they anticipate a future condition obtaining, as during the hungry 
thirties, when there were not enough teaching jobs to go around, and: 
“Then, you hired men, just look out for squalls.” 


Teachers are not so stupid as to be not able to diagnose the implica- 
tions of the trustees’ filibuster against the present reasonable degree of 
security of tenure of teachers. That accounts for the resolutions of pro- 
test streaming in from teacher groups from all corners of the Province. 
Last but not least, the passage of and publicity given to the resolution 
are, to say the least, the reverse of drawing cards to intelligent and 
dignified aspirants to the teaching profession. 


Board of Reference for Jamaica Teachers 


Think of what the Union has done _ ration Board. You will be pleased to 
for you, my dear Teacher—War learn that in every one of the first 
Bonus, Increased Salaries, Amend- four cases listed for Arbitration, the 

Committee recommended that the 
ment to Art.. No longer can the man- Notices ‘be ‘withdrawn. "That ‘ consti- 
ager. discharge you as he would his tutes the greatest event since the 
domestic servant. He has now to face inception of the Union 1894. - 
the Committee of Enquiry or Arbit- Jamaica Union of Teachers’ Magazine. 
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ECENTLY I have followed with 


a great deal of interest the re- 
ports of the Trustees’ Convention 
as published in the daily press. The 
Trustees’ Association is an influential 
body and there is no doubt but that 
recommendations from their annual 
convention are given serious consider- 
ation by the Provincial Government. 
Many of the problems that engage 
the attention of the Trustees’ Associ- 
ation are of equal concern to the 
teachers, and, it must be repeated, 
there are some things in which the 
A.S.T.A. and our Association have 
been able to work together. For ex- 
ample, their convention again urged 
the Provincial Government to share 
a greater part of the costs of educa- 
tion, and made other important re- 
commendations regarding the financ- 
ing of education. Many of the resolu- 
tions passed would be heartily en- 
dorsed by the teachers. 

It is, I suppose, to be expected that 
some of the recommendations passed 
by the A.S.T.A. would not meet 
with the entire approval of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. Al- 
though both the A.S.T.A. and the 
A.T.A. are vitally interested in giving 
the children of Alberta the best 
possible educational opportunities, it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
two groups always see eye-to-eye 
in the methods by which the desired 
results are to be accomplished. 

The press report of November 15, 
however, carried a resolution passed 
by the Trustees’ Convention to which 
the A.T.A. cannot but take strong 
exception. This was a resolution call- 
ing upon the Government to abolish 
continuous contracts and the Board 
of Reference. While my knowledge 
of the proceedings of the session at 
which this was passed is based only 
on the newspaper reports, I was 
pleased to see that there had appar- 
ently been some lively debate on the 
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resolution before it passed the con- 
vention. No doubt many of the 
trustees recognize that to abolish 
either one or both of these provisions 
would be to aggravate still more 
the present teacher problem. 


Much is said, even in the Trustees’ 
Convention, about the importance 
and the need of attracting to the 
teaching profession the best possible 
teacher talent. It has been widely 
recognized that to do this it will be 
necessary to pay better salaries to 
teachers who are really well quali- 
fied. But, important as it is, the 
salary is not the only consideration. 
Such things as isolation in some rural 
areas, the poor living accommoda- 
tion in many districts, the inade- 
quacy of school buildings and equip- 
ment—all have a bearing on the prob- 
lem. There are many conditions that 
must be made more attractive before 
a sufficiency of desirable young 
people will be really attracted to the 
profession. And now the trustees 
propose to add still further to the 
disadvantages that attach to the job 
of being a teacher. 


For some years now the teachers 
have enjoyed a certain measure of 
security in their work, thanks to the 
continuous contract and the Board 
of Reference. All of us, of course, 
have heard trustees say that because 
of these provisions of The School Act 
it is impossible for a district to get 
rid of a poor teacher. They contend 
(and even the preamble to the resolu- 
tion in question, as reported by the 
press, contained this argument) that 
while teachers can terminate con- 
tracts at the end of any school term 
—June or July—the Boards cannot 
dismiss teachers. This is not so. 
Boards can and do dismiss teachers 
by giving thirty days’ notice, before 
June 20th of any year, the only 
stipulation being that it be done by 
a resolution of the Board passed 
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at a properly called meeting. Surely 
no one could ask for a fairer method 
than this 50-50 arrangement where- 
by either teacher or School Board 
can terminate a contract by giving 
proper notice at the proper time. 
To automatically terminate all con- 
tracts yearly would, of course, relieve 
trustees of the unpleasant task of 
telling teachers that they were no 
longer wanted, and place on the 
teachers the onus of coming to the 
Board to ask for the job every year. 
It would give Boards a useful means, 
too, of dealing with ‘the matter of 
salaries, since every teacher would 
have to make a new contract at the 
beginning of each term. 

As for the Board of Reference, 
its function is to provide a means 
whereby teachers may be protected 
against unjust dismissal. To deny 
them: the right of having their case 
heard by an impartial judge would 
surely be contrary to all our ideas 
of -justice. What further argument 
is. necessary? True; Boards some- 
times lose such a case through some 
technicality, but this is true of many 
cases heard in the courts. The fact 
that there have been almost no cases 
before the Board of :Reference in 
vecent years. shows that its existence 
has .achieved the desired result of 
discouraging dismissal of : teachers 
without sufficient reasons. 

I have met many. School Boards 
and .teachers in my years in the 
teaching profession, and especially 
during my time as a member of the 
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A.T.A. Executive) On many occa- 
sions I have given help and advice 
to teachers who have been in diffi- 
culties with their Boards. I have 
found that in the majority of cases, 
when a Board was prepared to talk 
the matter over with the teacher, the 
matter could be settled satisfactorily: 
A small number of teachers may in- 
sist on remaining in a school where 
the Board feels that they are not 
delivering satisfactory service, but 
by far the majority would either re- 
sign or accept a notice of dismissal. 
My feeling is that in many instances 
Board members are not prepared to 
accept the responsibility of their 
position by going to the teacher to 
talk over any difficulty that may 
have arisen. May I venture to sug- 
gest that much could be done by this 
means to strengthen the work of the 
teachers in the schools, especially in 
the cases of teachers who are less 
experienced. 

Both the continuous contract and 
the Board of Reference were esta- 
blished to meet definite needs. These 
have not changed. With all due re- 
spect, therefore, to the’ decisions 
arrived at by the recent Convention 
of the Alberta School Trustees’: As- 
sociation, I cannot believe that the 
officials of our Department of Edu- 
cation will see fit to recommend the 
implementation of the suggestions 
enibodied in the resolution to which 
I have referred. 

Sincerely, 
H.. C. Melsness. 






Calgary, Alberta 
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EDUCATION IN REVIEW 


Forces of Nature Present a New Challenge to 
The Universities of the World 


By. Dr. Ben M. Cherrington 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


American education has received high praise for its contribution to the 
training of men and women for war. An enormous and difficult job was 
accomplished speedily and effectively. One of the things which made this 
possible was the fact that all-funds, talents and facilities which could possibly 
contribute to success and victory were made available. 

Dr. Cherrington in this article, published at the invitation of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine, Education Editor of the New York Times, shows the scope of 
higher education’s greater ‘peace-time responsibility. He makes it clear that 
with the arrival of the atomic bomb motivation for peace-time training is even 
greater than that which impelled us into action for war-training. Dr. Cher- 
rington’s plan for action has stimulated so much. comment from the readers 
of the New York Times and has prompted so many requests for reprints that 
we are pleased to make it available for your consideration. 

If you would like additional copies of this Reprint please advise us. 

—Department of Public Relations, University of Denver. 


MASHING of the atom strikes a Challenge to Universities 


death blow to whatever isolation- Universities and colleges henceforth 
ism may have been left in our Ameri- must orient the thinking of their per- 
can educational system. It may be the sonnel—faculty and students—in the 
catalytic agent for bringing about relationship of an integrated global 
solidarity of the greater units of community. Obviously, the offering of 
world society. a few optional courses in internation- 
* Educators throughout the world al relations will prove utterly inade- 
have assisted in the achievement of quate. 
this greatest technological triumph of Viewed historically, the major func- 
our generation—the atomic bomb. It tions of the university have been to 
remains for them to combine their en- preserve the accumulated knowledge 
ergies to bring about a solution to the of the ages and to advance the fron- 
problems of living in a world poised tiers of knowledge. In other words, 
for self-destruction. The No. 1 task the conservation of culture and its 
of educators now is to assist in har- enrichment are its primary functions. 
nessing this power for the usefulness, These are not ends in themselves, but 
enjoyment and universal benefit of are means enabling each generation 
mankind. to “stand on the shoulders” of all past 
Fortunately, Article 57 of the Uni- generations, thus glimpsing new hori- 
ted Nations Charter affords the po- zons. Today, we view horizons of op- 
tentiality for creating whatever ma- portunity—and peril—never glimpsed 
chinery may be necessary to fulfill by previous generations. 
this ideal on an international basis. The atomic bomb symbolizes the 
For the first time, education now has_ very real threat to the university in 
the authority to establish a world or- the performance of both these func- 
ganization for educational, scientific tions. Another war might witness the 
and cultural co-operation. actual physical destruction of univer- 
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sity laboratories and libraries with 
their priceless treasures. But univer- 
sities are more than buildings and 
laboratories and libraries. They are 
men and women. Take away the men 
and women and only the shell re- 
mains. Universities are places where 
scholars pass on to youth the accumu- 
lated learning of the past and the 
skills to extend it. The more serious 
threat to civilization is not that build- 
ings will be destroyed but that the 
continuity of scholarship will be bro- 
ken by deflecting youth to pursuits of 
war and violence. 


So for the university of today, it is 
mandatory that it be concerned with 
the problem of its preservation. Re- 
tirement into the monastery, as during 
the Middle Ages, is out of the ques- 
tion; there is no place of retreat to- 
day. The only honorable course for 
universities is to come to grips with 
the world—to help in bringing it un- 
der rational control. It will be futile 
for universities in part of the world to 
attempt this global undertaking if 
universities in other parts of the 
world are ignoring the problem or let- 
ting it go by default. 


Global Effort 


To see this clearly, let us suppose, 
for example, that the universities of 
Russia and Britain during the next 
decades fully accept their responsi- 
bility by concentrating upon the pres- 
ervation and extension of culture. Let 
us suppose further that at the same 
time the universities of America fail 
to do this. Imagine, instead, that in 
America, the atomic bomb, and all the 
destruction it symbolizes, dominates 
American life. It is difficult to see how 
another war could be avoided—one 
which would probably destroy univer- 
sities in Russia, Britain, America and 
the world. Obviously, therefore, the 
effort to establish rational control 
must be global. Universities of the 
world must unite in the effort. 


How shall this be done? No one 
knows the complete answer, but. cer- 
tain things are evident: 


(1) University people of all lands 
must agree that the problem ex- 
ists and agree to co-operate in 
meeting it. 

(2) Those who direct the policies of 
universities must give them free- 
dom to undertake the task. 


(3) University personnel must have 
facilities for consultation on a 
world scale to analyze the prob- 
lems, develop major lines of stra- 
tegy, pool their efforts and share 
results. Devices which immedi- 
ately suggest themselves include: 


(a) Frequent gatherings of ap- 
propriate personnel—region- 
al and global. 


(b) Wide-scale exchange of 
scholars and students. 


(c) Wide-scale exchange of ma- 
terial, such as books, news- 
papers, journals, motion pic- 
tures, slides, recordings. 


The fullest use of techniques 
of communication including 
newspapers, radio, microfilm 
and television. Every major 
university should be able to 
communicate by radio with 
every other university in the 
world at all times. There 
should be a constant inter- 
change of microfilm, slides, 
motion pictures and other 
documentary forms of com- 
munication. Airplane service 
should be available to univer- 
sity personnel of the world, 
who need to consult frequent- 
ly. Ocean travel should be 
available where the saving of 
time is not so important a 
factor. 


(4) Facilities should be established 
within nations and on a global 
scale for universities to share 
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their efforts and achievements 
with the general public through 
such media as radio, press, tele- 
vision and cinemas. 


A Large Program 


The above considerations throw 
light upon the importance and the 
essential functions of the United Na- 
tions organization for educational and 
cultural co-operation soon to be cre- 
ated. It must be conceived in compre- 
hensive and generous terms. Based 
upon past experience, the following 
points would appear to be axiomatic: 


(1) It must strictly serve the pur- 
poses for which it is established 
and not be manipulated for ul- 
terior purposes. Its control, there- 
fore, must be in the hands of com- 
petent representatives of educa- 
tion, science, the humanities and 
the arts. 


(2) It must be truly universal in its 
policies and operation. It must not 
reflect predominately the point of 
view or interests of any one block 
of countries. For example, West- 
ern civilization as against Far 
Eastern culture. 


(3) It must be adequately financed. 
(4 


~ 


It must possess the facilities and 
be free to communicate its ac- 
tivities and its findings to the 
general public of the world 


through the radio, press, cinema 
and television. 


The universities and the world are 
faced with the old problem of ends 
and means. Our knoweldge in the field 
of science has outrun our knowledge 
in the use of science. We are ¢on- 
fronted with the question of values. 


To what ends should we employ the 
forces symbolized in the atomic bomb? 
Unless the peoples of the world—es- 
pecially the Great Powers—reach gen- 
eral agreement upon this issue, dark- 
ness may settle upon modern civiliza- 
tion. Universities must play a leading 
role in meeting this challenge. We re- 
peat, it will not suffice for American 
universities alone—hor for American 
and some of the other universities to 
undertake the task—all must partici- 
pate! 


Essential oils, though having a 
widely different chemical composi- 
tion, have three common properties; 
volatility;  combustibility, and the 
ability to form only a temporary 
grease spot on paper. 


A solution of certain resins in 
alcohol, for application to the hands 
of surgeons and nurses making the 
use of rubber gloves unnecessary, 
is reported to have been developed 
in Germany. 


Let us DRAX your Sportswear .. . 


DRAX is a new water-repellent that actually makes 
your sports wear, sweaters, ski togs—resist dirt and 


soil—shed water and stains. 


M7926 
Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


Cleaners 
CALGARY 
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Curriculum Conflict 


By D. S. Arbuckle 


WORLD wide conflict has 
passed its climatic conclusion, 
but still raging is a much older, more 
localized and mor2 professional strug- 
gle, and it is apparent that it will 
continue to rage for some time. The 
seeds of this conflict were sown long 
ago, and as soon as the word “edu- 
cation” came to have meaning, the 
clash over “what is to be taught, and 
how” became inevitable. Plato was as 
active a participant in his: time as 
were Pestalozzi and Froebel in theirs, 
as are today Dewey, Judd, Morrison, 
Kilpatrick and a host of others. 

Today, however, this battle of the 
the curriculum has reached a more 
clearly defined stage. It is no mere 
matter of professional argument 
among educators; it is a struggle 
which vitally affects, and will affect 
even more, our very way of life. There 
is no doubt that just what that way 
of life will be depends a great deal 
on the outcome of this conflict. 

At no time in history, probably, has 
there been better factual evidence of 
how co-operation can affect the de- 
feat of a cruel and ruthless enemy. 
And yet, at the same time, now that 
the danger of national disaster from 
an outside enemy has passed, there 
are powerful voices being raised 
against co-operative effort. Individual 
welfare is again becoming paramount 
in preference to group welfare. We 
must always, it seems, live in a state 
wherein cut-throat competition is the 
order of the day, and the man who is 
able to rise to the top of the pile, 
trampling on the bodies of his less for- 
tunate, less vicious, and less intelli- 
gent fellowman is often the honored 
citizen. We measure the worth of a 
job by the monetary remuneration 
alone, and it would seem logical that 
the really “better” jobs would receive 
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the higher remuneration. But a race 
horse addict. who can earn $10,000 
plus a year has a “good” job. By this 
national yardstick teaching, most def- 
initely, is a “poor” job. 

This trend of thought is very : evi- 
dent in the curriculum struggle of 
the present day. There are those who 
believe that any education beyond the 
most elementary level, especially any 
form of education which tends to de- 
velop. a more thinking type of citizen 
is not only undesirable but dangerous. 
Let us, say these people, have an ele- 
mentary-school curriculum which will 
enable the vast majority of the people 
to perform the necessary rudimentary 
tasks—hewing wood and drawing 
water—but let us make certain that 
the higher education is limited to the 
chosen few. And a most logical way 
to limit it is to make the secondary 
curriculum consist of “subjects” for 
which the majority of the pupils will 
never be able to get credit, and which, 
most certainly, they will never be able 
to use. 

Then there is the “practical” school 
who say, “Let us have a curriculum 
where the student will study only 
what will be of actual practical use.” 
This attitude is fully as dangerous as 
the other. It is most reasonable that 
if John wishes to become a motor me- 
chanic or a mining engineer or an 
architect he be not forced to study 
“Agriculture 1” and “Agriculture 2” 
in high school; however, let us not be 
so blind as to forget that although 
John may be the best motor mechanic 
in the world, unless he is a good citi- 
zen his contribution is not of great 
worth. 

The Armed Services are often used 
as an example of the superiority of 
“practical” education. But it is for- 
gotten that in the Armed Services, 
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especially in the earlier desperate 
days, a man was taught to do a spe- 
cic task, and that was all. The job 


_ of the fighter pilot was to destroy 


enemy bombers, and everything he 
was taught was taught with that sole 
aim in mind. This “education” obvi- 
ously did not fit him to take his place 
as a useful and good citizen in a 
peaceful world. Service authorities are 
well aware of this fact, and steps are 
being taken and, in some cases, have 
been taken for some time, to give ser- 
vice personnel more of an education 
for future citizenship. 

There have been many signs of 
curriculum .upheavals, and more are 
on the way; but the power of tradi- 
tion, .conservation and inertia is 
strong indeed, and the almighty dollar 
always looms large. Luxuries are still 
of greater importance than better ed- 
ucation, and when we are faced with 
the sacrifice of some luxury, we be- 
come suddenly less enthusiastic about 
educational reform. 


The essential purpose of the school 
must be to produce the truly good 
citizen—not the ruthless, “I did it so 
why can’t they” type; not the “oh 
well, I’m getting along so to hell with 
those bums”. type; not the type who 
believe that all men who are out of 
work are bolsheviks and never want 
to work anyway; not the “super race” 
type of Germany; and certainly not 
the smug complacent type who as- 
sumes that we in Canada have reached 
the peak of social progress, and there- 
fore can advance no further. The true 
citizen must be of high character and 
integrity of mind; he must be a think- 
ing individual; he must be keenly 
alert and critical if need be, and his 
great concern must be the welfare of 
his fellowman—yes, whether they be 
Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catho- 
lic, black, yellow or white, Canadian, 
Pole or Scot. 

Very nice, some will say, but why 
dream such dreams, for such a citizen 
is but a figment of the imagination— 
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one we will never see. That may be 
true, but it is even more true that to 
date we are not over-exerting our- 
selves in an effort to produce such a 
type. The home, of course, is the 
essential institution in the develop- 
ment of the individual, and next to it 
in importance is the school. Not in- 
frequently, however, the school must 
needs try to counteract the results of 
poor home training. 

The teacher is obviously the king- 
pin of the school. But. why should our 
curricular setup be such that the real 
teacher must spend a goodly part of 
his time trying to offset its evil 
effects? Can we not have a curriculum 
that -will-assist the,teacher in his ef- 
forts to direct. the. child along the 
road to good citizenship? We can 
have such a curriculum, and although 
most educators have long seen the 
need of radical curriculum revision, 
there are many reasons why they must 
move slowly and cautiously. 

The power of tradition, and a ten- 
dency towards conservatism and satis- 
faction with what we now have tends 
to make the public suspicious of any 
move towards educational reform. 
And while any curricular reform is 
difficult if there is evidence of public 
disapproval, educational heads often 
make no attempt to initiate reform, 
but; instead, wait until they are prac- 
tically pushed by the public. Educa- 
tion officials alone, however, are not 
entirely to blame if teachers as a body 
do not stand up and support them. 

Again, the influence of institutions 
of higher learning does not tend to 
hasten curriculum reform. The sec- 
ondary school was originally a prepa- 
ration for an academic university edu- 
cation, and many still see nothing in- 
congruous about a situation where all 
children entering high school must 
partake of a curriculum formulated 
solely for university entrance, al- 
though the vast majority will never 
see a university. It is essential that 
those in control of institutions of 
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higher learning realize that the stu- 
dents who grace their halls represent 
but a small fraction of the youth of 
the country. They must be men who 
understand that education is for all, 
and it should prepare and equip each 
and all for better citizenship. If they 
actually believe that higher education 
should be limited to the chosen few 
who attend their institutions, they cer- 
tainly are no asset to the nation. 

Neither does inadequate prepara- 
tion of teachers make curriculum re- 
form any easier. Practically all our 
teachers aim, eventually, at being sub- 
ject-matter specialists. The unpleas- 
ant fact remains that far too many 
teachers are trained to do nothing 
other than teach a child how to add 
or read or write or work out geomet- 
ric theorems, so that as. long as they 
succeed in this, they feel that their job 
is completed. At the present time our 
teacher-training institutions are gra- 
duating anything but the best type of 
individual, and while this is not en- 
tirely their fault, the fact remains 
that progressive educators cannot ex- 
pect enthusiastic support from teach- 
ers who, in their youth, were hardly 
the froth on the beer. 

Furthermore, curriculum changes 
will cost money—there’s the rub. So 
that, while today it may be fashion- 
able to be enthusiastic about educa- 
tion, there is all too much evidence 
that when it boils down to an increase 
of a mill in the tax rate, a new kitchen 
stove or a new radio or even better 
chewing gum takes precedence. 

Educators must have the power of 
their convictions: they peddle no 
cheap product, and any individual 
should be proud to say, “I am a 


teacher.” They can make known their 
convictions, and when such a body as 
the Canada and Newfoundland Edu- 


cation Association puts forth sound | 


suggestions they can back it with 
all their might. Surely all teachers 
believe in the necessity for curricu- 
lum revision, and if this is so, they 
should exert every effort to see that 
revision is achieved. 

Our curriculum must be a curricu- 
lum for all; it must be one that rec- 
ognizes that this is 1945, not 1800; it 
must prepare the student for the work 
of the world so that he may be better 


able to make his little contribution to- 


wards the betterment of man. And it 
is well to remember that a man does 
not ponder about the betterment of 
the world when his belly is empty. 


But we still do not think of the 
school as life: it is still a sheltered 
and artificial setup, distinct and apart 
from life, and the child all too often 
can see little or no connection between 
it and the realities of life. We worship 
the subject, which becomes far more 
important than the child himself, and 
teachers regard themselves as subject- 
matter specialists. We remain chained 
by educational tradition, be it good or 
evil. All too many teachers still have 
a ground-covering complex—“I must 
get to page 169 by May 10”; second- 
ary education (of the “better” type) 
is reserved, and of use only to such 
as can afford to go to university; we 
look down our long or broad noses at 
vocational education which may be 
“fine” for Mike but not for my Her- 
bert. We live in an academic and un- 
real world, our curriculum revision 
has barely started, and we still have a 
long, long way to go. 


WHEN IN EDMONTON VISIT 
THE CORONA HOTEL 


MODERN — 
2 BLOCKS EAST OF C.P.R. DEPOT — 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 


FIREPROOF 
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“Oursels As Others See Us” 


(By one of the Guest Speakers) 


THINK I should tell you some of 
the impressions I gained of the pro- 
fessional achievements of the Alberta 
teachers, in the gaining of which 
pars magna fuisti. As I cannot over- 
come the ingrained habits of the 
schoolmaster, I shall set them down 
numbered and seriatim. They have 
lessons for teachers in all provinces: 


1. There is a fine professional 
tone amongst your teachers. They 
read the literature of their profession 
and know what is going on in the 
world of education—at any rate, a 
significant number do. It appears to 
be unnecessary to explain elementary 


‘principles of educational psychology 


and philosophy in Alberta. 


2. Principals, teachers, superin- 
tendents and the officials of the De- 
partment of Education’ work to- 
gether closely and harmoniously, 
and the vital link in this effective 
liaison. is the General Secretary of 
the Association. 


3. A notable fact is the active 
participation of senior teachers and 
principals in the work of the Associa- 
tion—particularly the part played 
by the Faculty of Education of the 
University of Alberta. 


4. I think that the new organiza- 
tion, of the Faculty of Education is 
a step of the greatest. significance. 


5. The Association as a whole, 
and the teachers personally, appear 
to have the respect and confidence 
of the public..I know that.the Associ- 
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ation has had hard struggles and at 
one time faced much antagonism. In 
my encounters with the public I felt 
that the Association is held in high 
esteem. It has earned this by the 
quality of its service. 


I have two other observations to 
make; 


1. I was not impressed with the 
interior of your school buildings— 
not even of those I was invited to 
admire. The exteriors were imposing 
enough, sometimes unnecessarily im- 
posing. The interiors, however, are 
in the old tradition and suggestive of 
older conceptions of education. They 
are, in fact, no better than our own 
in British Columbia, But our new 
buildings in British Columbia will 
be modern, and you should see that 
yours are too. 


2. In the month I spent with you 
I saw great areas of Alberta. I now 
may say that I know it in its general 
character from. the Peace River 
country to the international boundary 
and from the Rockies to Saskatche- 
wan. I have seen its splendid farms 
and farm homes, its substantial towns 
and cities, its enormous productive 
power and variety of resources, its 
innumerable signs of wealth and eco- 
nomic activity. A province so rich 
in natural and accumulated wealth 
and in income-producing activities 
is indeed fortunate. It need be no 
niggard in its social services. It can 
make its educational system a not- 
able one, and it can afford to give 
that just remuneration to its teachers 
which will attract to the classroom 
and hold there those gifted young 
people who alone are capable of 
transmitting the cultural heritage. If 
it has the delusion of poverty, it 
should..cast..out. the. delusion. 
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famous perfumes in a 
lighter form, perfect 
for after-bath or 
atomizer, preferred 
by many women. 


Carnation, White Orchid, June 
Geranium, $1.25 and $2.10 


Bive Grass, 
$1.50 (with ctomizer, $2.15) 
gift-wrapped, $1.75, $2.40; 
8 oz. $2.75; 16 oz. $4.40 


THOMPSON & DYNES 


The Shop of Charming Christmas 


Gifts 





I got home on Saturday morning, 
November 8. The next two days I 
picked the last of my Concord 
grapes from the trellises. Snow then 
came, and went. These last few days 
I have been busy weeding my garden. 
I know that you will read this with 
incredulity and so I enclose a green 
weed, and a sprig of kale, which I 
grow to give vitamins to my White 
Leghorns. 

All good Amerieéans, it used to be 
said, go to Paris when they die. Good 
Albertans don’t wait so long, but 
come to British Columbia for their 
vacations and also to pass the evening 
of their days. But whenever you 
come or whatever the reason for 
your coming, please remember that 
you and any others of my. Alberta 
friends are welcome at the Fraser 
Valley home of an honest farmer. 





Coconuts are produced by four-year 
old trees but full production ‘is about 
the tenth year. 


NEW BASIC 
READERS 


for upper levels in Grades 2 and 3 
The excellent teaching job done by 
both Friends and Neighbors (21) and 
Streets and Roads (31) is well known 
to those who have used them. These 
lower level books do a thorough re- 
view job early in the year, and start 
the class on its upward climb. The 
upper level books go on from there, 
developing more vocabulary, broad- 
ening each child’s reading experience 
and reading skill, and. building real 
preparedness for middle-grade work. 


ROADS (32) are must items on your 
reading program, 
MORE FRIENDS AND 

NEIGHBORS (22) $0.95 
MORE STREETS AND 

ROADS (32) . $1.05 


for full information write 


THE 
SCHOOL BOOK BRANCH 
DEPT. OF EDUCATION, 
EDMONTON 


W. J. GAGE & CO., LTD. 


Toronto 
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The Actuary's Report on the Alberta 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


By A. E. Rosborough, M.A., B.Ed. 


Teacher Member, Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


HEN the Alberta Teachers’ Re- 

tirement Fund was established 
in 1939 it was tacitly understood be- 
tween the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Provincial Government 
that for the first five years the pen- 
sion should be set at $25.00 a month. 
The teachers were- to contribute 3% 
of their salaries to the fund, and for 
the first five. years. % ‘of this 3% 
(%% of salary) was to go into a spe- 
cial reserve fund to provide funds to 
pay pensions to those teachers due to 
retire without time to build up a suffi- 
cient reserve on, their own behalf. 


From the first the Board has deter- 
mined to follow. such practices as 
would maintain the Fund on a sound 
actuarial basis. 


As soon as data could be collected 
a survey showed that the funds in 
sight would not carry the proposed 
$25.00 pension. Accordingly the Gov- 
ernment was asked to secure the help 
of the larger school districts, who 
were furnishing the bulk of the teach- 
ers going on pension. The city, town 
and consolidated school districts be- 
gan paying %% of their teacher pay- 
rolls into the Reserve Fund in 1941. 


, By July 1944 all the teachers who 
had been paying since September, 
1939, had made their five contribu- 
tions to the Reserve Fund, which thus 
faced a considerable drop in revenue 
from this source. To offset this, the 
rest of the School Divisions were re- 
quired to begin paying %% of pay- 
roll into the fund in April, 1945. 
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It takes about five years for suf- 
ficient data to be accumulated to en- 
able an actuary to make a sound 
analysis of a fund’s condition and 
give valid advice for future oper- 
ations. 


From the first the Board has felt 
that the pension should be increased 
as rapidly as the fund could allow. It 
was raised to $30.00 as from January 
1, 1944. This steady raising of the 
pension is not a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of an adequate pension 
plan for the teachers of Alberta. Re- 
alizing this, a new scheme was pro- 
posed by the teacher members of. the 
Board, approved in principle by the 
Board, then presented and endorsed 
by the A.G.M., and later presented to 
the Government. Before it could be 
intelligently considered, an actuarial 
study of the whole case was impera- 
tive. 


Accordingly, our Actuary, Dr. War- 
ren of Winnipeg, was asked to make a 
complete survey of our position and 
report on: 


(1) the position of the present 
scheme, 


(2) a basis for allocating profits 
to the contributors’ accounts. 


(3) the financial requirements of 
the proposed new scheme. 


This report is now at hand and 
copies have been distributed through- 
out the province and discussed at the 
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local conventions. Your local executive 
should be able to show you a copy if 
you have not yet seen it. 


One serious difficulty facing the 
Actuary was that the data he had 
to use related to the war years when 
conditions were abnormal chiefly due 
to the enlistment of so many teachers. 
He assumed that all such would re- 
turn to teaching. This is doubtless too 


much to expect. 


The first fact that strikes the atten- 
tion is that as at August 31, 1944, 
there were 5,841 teaching (1303 males, 
4538 females), 520 others were enlist- 
ed (438 males and 82 females); and 
that 10,822 persons had been teaching 
sometime during the 5 years from 
September 1, 1939, to August 31, 1944. 
This shows about 45% turnover in 
personnel during this period, in spite 
of teachers being “frozen” to their 
task for part of this time. 


Taking full account of all factors, 
the report shows that the Fund is sol- 
vent and could stand to raise the pen- 
sion to $34.25 a month, retroactive to 
September 1, 1944. 


The Retirement Fund Board has 
passed a by-law (which, however, is 
still to be sanctioned by the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council) providing 
that the pension be raised from $30 to 
$35 a month, as from January 1946. 

The profits earned were considered 
and the report recommends the fol- 
lowing method of allocating profits. 
Designate the years 1939-40, 40-41, 
41-42, 42-43, 43-44 by the numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, respectively. In one column 
the years of contribution are indica- 
ted, and in the other the percentage 
by which the total standing to the 
credit of the contributor should be 
multiplied to arrive at his share of 
the profits. 


Percentage to be added to Contributions to give credit August 31, 1944 


Year Years Years Years 
of of of of 
Contri- Per- Contri-- Per- Contri- Per- Contri- Per- 
bution cent bution cent bution cent bution cent 
1 15 I, 2 14 1, 2, 3 13 1, 2, 3, 4, 11 
2 13 2,3 12 2, 3, 4 10 2, 3, 4, 5 8 
3 10 3, 4 8 8, 4,5 6 1, 2, 3, 4,5 9 
4 6 4,5 4 
5 2 


WOODWARD'S 


TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO WISH YOU.... 


A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 
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THE PROPOSED NEW SCHEME 
WAS ALSO SURVEYED 

Under the Proposed Plan each re- 
tirement allowance is to consist of 
two parts (a) a service pension and 
(b) an annuity. The service pension is 
to be provided by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, and its amount is to be de- 
termined by length of service and sex 
only—the service pension to be $2.00 
a month for each year of service for 
a male teacher retiring at age 65, and 
the actuarial equivalent thereof for a 
female teacher; with 20 years of serv- 
ice necessary to qualify for a pension, 
and 40 years of service the maximum 
to count. Age 65 is fixed as the normal 
retirement age for both males and 
females, but retirement is permiiied 
from age 50 on, for both males and 
females, the pension payable in the 
case of retirement before the normal 
retirement age to be the actuarial 
equivalent of the pension at age 65 
which the years of service rendered 
would have earned. It is further pro- 
vided that if a teacher is permanently 
disabled from teaching after 15 years 
of service he be entitled to a disability 
allowance the actuarial equivalent of 
the service pension his years of serv- 
ice would have earned at age 65 plus 
what annuity his accumulated savings 
will buy, the total allowance to be not 
less than $30.00 per month. 

The annuity portion of the retire- 
ment allowance is the amount which 
can be purchased by the salary deduc- 
tions from the teacher accumulated to 
the date of retirement, having regard 
to age and sex. Both the service pen- 
sion and the annuity are to be in the 
form of “a whole life annuity—guar- 
anteed five years,” but the retiring 
teacher would have the option of 
electing any other form of actuarially 
equivalent annuity. On the basis .of 
the Standard Annuitants’ Table 
(1937) and 3% interest as used in this 
valuation, the actuarial equivalent of 
a whole life annuity of $2.00 per 
month, guaranteed five years, begin- 
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ning at age 65 to a.male, is $1.7357 
per month for a 5-year guaranteed 
whole life annuity beginning at age 65 
to a female. In the valuation the ac- 
tuarial equivalent has been taken as 
$1.74. 

Under the proposed Plan, since'each 
teacher will receive on retirement the 
annuity which the accumulation of 
his own contributions will purchase, 
and on withdrawal or death the accu- 
mulation of his contributions will be 
returned to him or his beneficiary, this’ 
part of the retirement allowance is on 
a sound actuarial basis. The ques- 
tion of the allocatign to the individual 
personal accounts of interest. earnings 
on such contributions prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, has been dealt; with in 
Section B of this report. The interest 
earnings should thereafter be deter- 
mined annually and posted to the in- 
dividual accounts of each teacher. 

In the following is set out the Lia- 
bilities in respect of Service Pensions 
to those now on pension and to the 
existing body of teachers for both past 
and future service. Since it is. pro- 
posed that at least twenty years of 
service are required to qualify for a 
service pension, no liability has been 
set up for teachers who entered serv- 
ice after age 45. In determining the 
liabilities it has been assumed that the 
proposed scale of service pension will 
not be applicable to existing pension- 
ers. 

Were the proposed scheme in effect, 
the present 120 pensioners would: be 
receiving a total of $72,928.00 a year 
in service pensions or on the average 
a little over $50.00 a month each. The 
present value of future service pen- 
sion payments due them is $822,784. 

To provide the. proposed service 
pensions, it is proposed that the Gov- 
ernment set aside money each year on 
the levél premium basis, the amount 
in each case depending on the teach- 
er’s entry age and sex. For those now 
in service an annual contribution of 
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$380,400 or 4.39% of the payroll 
would be needed. This would take care 
of service rendered from now on. But 
there is a backlog of service already 
rendered by those now teaching. The 
accrued liability to provide the pro- 
posed service pension for service al- 
ready rendered by those now teaching 
is $9,954,000. This service has been 
rendered over a period of 40 years 
and some of those now teaching will 
be on pension 60 years from now. 
This accrued liability might well be 
financed by the issuance of bonds to 
be paid off over a period of forty 
years. 

The new scheme proposes that in 
addition to the return of the teach- 
er’s own contributions in the event of 
his death, if the teacher leaves a 
widow or dependent husband, a part 
or all of the accumulation of the 
contributions made by the Govern- 
ment to provide his service pension 
shall be paid to his beneficiary, if at 
the time of death the teacher had been 
in service ten or more years in Al- 
berta— 50% of the accumulation of 
such contributions if the teacher had 
served ten years only, which percent- 
age shall increase by 5% for each 
additional year of service in Alberta, 
up to 100% after 20 or more years 
of service. The present value of such 
Death Benefit is $124,400. 

The present value of the share of 
administrative costs chargeable to 
the present members is about $80,000. 

This valuation was made as at 
August 31, 1944. At the time of 
the inauguration of the plan the 
above accrued liability of $9,954,000 
will have increased by 3% per annum 


- Dithich - 


MEN’S SHOP 
Smart Wear for Smart Men 
10164 - 101 St., Edmonton 
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for the intervenient period and by 
the amount of contribution which 
should have been paid toward serv- 
ice pension since September 1, 1944. 
This amounts to about $679,000 a 
year. The accrued liability on behalf 
of those now enlisted is a little 
over $1,000,000. It is doubtful if 
more than half of them will return 
to teaching, so that we will not be 
far out if we take the accrued liabil- 
ity as at September 1, 1945, to be 
$10,000,000. 


Here then in summary are the main 
points of the auditors report. 

1. The present scheme is solvent 
and can stand raising the pension to 
$35.00 a month. 

2. A table for allocating profits 
as at August 31, 1944 is proposed 
and profits can be allocated annually 
thereafter. 


The new scheme if put into effect 
would call for 5% deduction of 
teachers salaries. This would accumu- 
late to buy an annuity and this part 
of the fund would remain actuarially 
sound. 


To provide the proposed service 
pensions would take about 4.39% of 
the payroll for the service rendered 
after the inauguration of the scheme, 
and provision would have to be made 
to handle an accrued liability of 
about $10,000,000 for service render- 
ed prior to the inauguration of the 
scheme. 


Inauguration of the scheme is now 
a matter for negotiation between the 
Executive of the A.T.A. and the 
Government. The Board of Admini- 
strators is only empowered to ad- 
minister whatever act they draft. 


Cal- 


Former members of the 


gary Normal School and others 
are invited to listen in to the 
programs of the Dramatic and 


Choral Societies over CFCN on 
Saturday, December 15th, at 
7:30 and 9:00 p.m. respectively. 
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Shop by Mail for 


Christmas Gifts 
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Your requirements will have the services 
of an Experienced Shopper, who will 
shop as carefully for you as for herself. 


Forwarding Charges will be Prepaid. 
A charge account would be of great 
convenience to you. Write to our Credit 


office for particulars or call personally 
when in Edmonton. 
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EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 
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Germany — 


Annihilation or 
Re-education? 


A Few German Types 
(From The Scottish Educational Journal) 


(Continued ) 


3.—A ‘Nazi Family. 
HEN I enrolled for that course 
in Munich, 1938, I was given 


a list of addresses. I chose yours. 
You where bound to be Nazis. You * 


were. 

You see, this marvellous Third 
Reich attended well to details; but, 
knowing this, I was on my guard. In 
any case, I wanted to see some real 
Nazis close up. 

When you came to the door, Frau 
Balk, I was disarmed. Surely this 
was the wrong address? Not at all, 
I was right enough. I was the young 
“Schottlander,”’ wasn’t I? Come right 
in and welcome! 

Herr Balk, who worked in Hess’s 
office, was there. He sat, thick-set 
and muscular, at the drawing-room 
table. He was clad in Bavarian cos- 
tume. He shook hands, clicking his 
heels in military fashion—stiff, but 
prepared to be friendly. 

Hermann stepped forward: a troop- 
leader in the S.S.—stiff, but friendly 
in a casual way. Obviously the father 
would be interested in what I thought 


of the new Germany, Hermann did 


not care a hoot. 

Don’t condemn me, I got to like 
them, all except Hermann. I was 
sorry for Hermann. The author who 
described the Fascist youth as the boy 
with the plump posterior who has 
failed his University entrance exams 
was not far wrong. But Hermann had 
no fat on him and was a skilled and 
daring mountaineer. He just could 
not bring himself to study for medi- 
cine. That way the future did not 
lie. 
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You see, there was’ so much fun 
in the S.S. He had been at the Roehm 
clean-up. I gathered that he had 
seen much blood spilt—this from 
his mother. Frau Balk had a sense 
of drama and loved to describe how 
Hitler had found Roehm in the midst 
of an immoral carouse, had stepped 
up to him, slapped his face and 
placed him under arrest. 

Such adventures were no incentive 
to the study of medicine. In any case, 
the future did not lie that way—not 
for Hermann. 


You. Frau Balk, I liked from the 
start. Like many women you had 
taken on the political coloration of 
your husband. You told me how bad 
everything had once been in Germany 
and how much better it now was. 
Jews, immorality, unemployment and 
civil discord had been swept away 
from sight. Everything was now safe 
and secure. And your husband, the 
Herr Direktor, was on the staff of 
“Stellvertreter” Hess. True, you still 
had to take in boarders, but there was 
Hermann’s career to provide for and 
Hermann was expensive. Yes, every- 
thing was much better, and people 
in the Friedrichstrasse were careful 
to be polite to you and Herr Balk. 


And to you the rise of Hitler was 
a drama. You and Herr Balk had 
known him from the first. You were 
there to welcome him when he was 
released from prison after the abor- 
tive ‘“Putsch.”” You and others had 
advised him to give up the useless 
struggle. “Never!” he had answered. 
' And you, Frau Balk, would re- 
enact the dramatic scene three floors 
up in the Friedrichstrasse. I remem- 
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ber ‘your hand raised dramatically, 
and behind it. the trembling white, 
red and green of sweet peas and con- 
volvulus which Herr Balk had mira- 
culously contrived to grow in wooden 
boxes on his veranda. 


Somewhere near us the green 
river Isar was rushing past. That 
evening, as on others, the twelve 
and fourteen year olds of the Hitler 
Youth were running in and out of 
the Siegesallee behind their purpose- 
ful leaders—developing stamina. 


Then Herr Balk came in. He knew 
your weakness for drama and dis- 
liked it. You disappeared into your 
kitchen. Ten minutes later you re- 
turned with those sugar-coated bis- 
cuits I liked so much. Herr Balk and 
I played rummy with you, drank our 
bottle of Rheinwein and talked poli- 
tics. 


Herr Balk—why were you a Nazi? 
The old, old story: your father left 
you a factory. For generations your 
people supplied the kings of Bavaria 
with the fire-works used for public 
holidays and other ceremonial occa- 
sions. You took a Jew for partner 
and he. deceived you, ruining your 
factory to benefit another in which 
he had a controlling interest. 

For you Nazism was personal re- 
venge first and national revenge 
second. You made it clear that Bri- 
tain, France and America had better 
listen to Germany. Germany would 
have her colonies back and a place 


in*the’sun:“Why had these~countries 
better listen, I would insinuate? He 
would look at me pityingly and’ say: 
“Sie wissen nicht—.” “You do not 
know—.’”’ What was it I did not know? 
I did not know how strong Germany 
really was. 


I guessed, however. Do you re- 
member, Herr Balk, how you used 
to steal away in your Mercedes Benz 
with me at the week-ends, down into 
the Bavarian Alps, where politics 
and international strife faded away 
in the blue grandeur of Alpine ridges 
and the pale green of. mountain 
streams—streams full of two and 
three pound rainbow trout, especially 
resérved and protected for Nazi party 
members. We had good times, for 
there is no supper better than’ a 
whole trout, including the fat cheeks 
of it, a loaf of bread, a pat of butter 
and a bottle of Moselle. Do you 
remember—that the trip was part 
business, part pleasure? For our 
journey lay through bogland, at a 
point where we would cut off from 
the great white “Autobahr.” And 
there in the middle of the bog you 
would call on an Austrian professor 


who was engaged in distilling 
“Benzin” from peat. Petrol from 
peat. 


Yes, Herr Balk, I did guess from 
the atmosphere of Germany, the 
marching feet of soldiers and chil- 
dren, the drone of red and green lit 
planes at night and the little experi- 
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ment in the middle of the bog. Ger- 
many intended going places. 

Yet, though you knew that war 
was a possibility, your wife would 
not admit this for a moment—for a 
very feminine reason. She knew 
Hitler’s housekeeper, and knew that 
the master did not want war. All 
his victories, she said, would be 
bloodless. If only he might be spared! 
The only danger, she would say, was 
the “schwarze Herren’’—the blue- 
bloods and the Catholics. 


Frau Balk, you wrote me a letter 
a month before this war began. “‘What 
are all these vile things people are 
saying about poor Germany?” it ran. 
You were disturbed and anxious. 
You sensed an impending disaster. 
And it happened when Hitler at- 
tacked Poland with the sword four 
weeks later. 

Frau. Balk, I still have the Salz- 
burger costume you chose for me and 
the Tiroler stockings you began and 
my own mother finished. I hope you 
are dead and that you died easily. 
There was error but no bad in you. 

Herr Balk, you should have known 
better. If you are still alive you will 
no doubt be among the guerilla 
fighters of Bavaria sniping at Brit- 
ish and American soldiers who had 
no desire ever to see the Alps or 
tread on the German soil. You will be 
fighting unless those neighbors who 
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had felt your heel forestalled an 
allied bullet. Good luck in Valhalla. 
It is where you belong—not in a 
modern world. 

And Hermann —I must pause! To 
see Hermann Balk is to see the 
typical blonde Nazi youth, strapping 
and fresh as a flower, who found 
his true mission when he goose- 
stepped down the Champs Elysees, 
and when he rose to give his seat to 
the French matron in a Paris bus. 
Yes, Hermann looked good. 

But when you cut Hermann— 
metaphorically speaking — open, he 
did not look good, far less smell 
good. He had a lazy mind, a mind 
that did not care to partake of argu- 
ment because a lazy mind in argu- 
ment does not shine. Hermann dis- 
missed philosophy, religion and art 
with a wave of the hand. “Mere 
words,” he would say; “all that will 
settle nothing!” “What is filasafi?” 
A naive American girl once said in 
our company, “‘A search after truth!” 

You laughed uproariously. No one 
could see why. You just laughed. 
Not at her accent, either. At the 
content of her words. 

No, philosophy did not matter to 
you. You were the trained beast with 
the beautiful black coat—the S.S 
man. Oh no! You were the realist. 
You were prepared to end up in six 
feet of ground for “Fiihrer and 
Vaterland.” But you looked forward 
to a run for your money. 

Did you do well in Norway, France, 
Belgium, Crete and Russia, Her- 
mann? Were the girls and the wine 
to your taste? Was the run a long 
one and worth while? 

You will have to run fast now, 
Hermann. There is one end for such 
as you—something cleaner than the 
gas-chamber, something possibly too 
good for you: the knife or the bullet 
or the rope. 

Your paid your money and you 
take your choice. 

H. R. S. 
(To be Continued) 
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Resolutions Adopted by the 1945 
C.T.F. Conference at 


Vancouver 


Resolved: That this Committee rec- 
ommend to the Conference that a dele- 
gation from the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation attend the World Confer- 
ence called by the National Education 
Association provided, however, that 
the sending of such delegates shall not 
restrict the freedom of this Federa- 
tion with respect to affiliation with 
any other World Educational Associ- 
ation, and provided further that the 
delegates shall report comprehensive- 
ly on the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, and that the Executive shall 
forward forthwith copies of report to 
the respective affiliated Provincial As 
sociations. 


It is recommended that the Exec- 
utive contact the National Union of 
Teachers, the American Federation of 
Teachers and the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland and others, to sound 
out their views with respect to World 
Federations of Educationists. 


Resolved: That the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation pay the annual 
membership fee to the United Nations 
Society of ‘Canada. 


Resolved: That we recommend to 
the Conference that the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation become a body 
Incorporate under the Dominion Com- 
panies’ Act. 


Whereas the financial resources of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation at 
the present time, although tending to 
manifest prospects for improvement, 
do not justify the immediate risk of 
appointing a permanent officer and 
the establishment of a central office, 


Be it Resolved: That this Conven- 
tion reiterates its determination to 
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appoint a permanent full-time Exec- 
utive officer and establish a central 
office, and the Executive be instruc- 
ted that at the earliest moment at 
which finances permit, they advertise 
for applications for position of Gen- 
eral Secretary for the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, and that they 
explore the organization and location 
of a central office. ° 


Resolved: That the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation accept the appli- 
cation of the English Catholic Teach- 
ers’ Federation of Quebec for affilia~ 
tion; and 


Be it Further Resolved: That for the 
1946 C.T.F. Convention the composi- 
tion of the Quebec delegation to the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation be 
two delegates from the Provincial As- 
sociation of Protestant Teachers and 
one from the English Catholic Teach- 
ers’ Federation. 


Resolved: That the Executive be in- 
structed to study the place of the Na- 
tional Physical Fitness Act and its 
program and the National Film 
Board and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and their policies with 
reference to education. 


Whereas there is a dearth of au- 
thoritative information on matters 
pertaining to Vocational Guidance In- 
struction in Canadian schools; 

Be it Resolved: That the Depart- 
ment of Labour be urged to prosecute 
its work in the compilation of such 
material by the Educational Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Whereas teachers of Canada are 
obliged to incur expenses for profes- 
sional improvement; and 
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Whereas special consideration _is 
given to other professional groups; 


Be it Resolved: That the Dominion 
Government be asked’ to include the 
following expenses as exemptions 
from Income Tax: *Y 

(a) Summer School Expenses — 

(b) Cost of Professional Books 

(c) Graduation Fees 

(d) Professional Membership Fees 


Be it Resolved: That the Federal 
Government be urged to pass legisla- 
tion necessary to adopt a Canadian 
Flag and a Canadian National An- 
them. 


Whereas the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Education have, of recent 
years, adopted the practice of calling 
upon teachers te serve on committees 
of various kinds; and 


Whereas this practice is sound edu- 
cationally and much to be encouraged; 
and 


Whereas teachers so called upon to 
serve frequently encounter difficulty 
in securing permission to be absent 
from their regular duties, or if per- 
mission is forthcoming, in finding a 
satisfactory substitute; 

Therefore be it Resolved: That Pro- 
vincial Departments of Education be 
urged to make it mandatory upon 
School Boards within their jurisdic- 
tion: 

(a) to release teachers called to serve 
on important education commit- 
tees; 

(b) to engage and pay for the serv- 
ices of suitable substitutes; 

(c) to pay teachers their regular sal- 
aries for days absent. 


Be it Resolved: That, as a long- 
term policy, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation set up a standing commit- 
tee on superannuation: 

(a) to gather and disseminate infor- 
mation of new developments and 
new practices in this field; 

(b) to give aid when new plans are 
being considered in any province, 
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or when amendments are. being 
drafted, so that such plans and 
amendments.might produce more 
uniformity rather than greater 
diversity ; 
(c) to suggest to the Provincial 
Teachers’ organizations ways in 
which reciprocal provisions might 
be written into their present 
Acts; 
to investigate the possibilities of 
exchange of credits between the 
various provinces and to report 
ways and means by which this 
could be implemented. 


Recommendation: 

“That a Superannuation Committee 
be appointed by the Executive to con- 
sist of three members, on a basis of 
one member for one year, one member 
for two years, and one member for 
three years, and that this Committee 
secure the active collaboration of a 
qualified expert.” 


Be it Resolved: That the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation Convention, 
having reviewed the tentative report 
to be submitted to the Standing 'Com- 
mittee on Education of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, finds 
itself in general accord with the 
policies and general principles there 
enunciated. 


(d) 


Whereas it is in the general inter- 
est of education that teachers en- 
gaged in executive work for their pro- 
fessional organizations be afforded 
time to carry on this work without fi- 
nancial loss to themselves; 


Be it Resolved: That Provincial De- 
partments of Education and _ local 
School Boards be urged to make pro- 
vision for this by granting a reason- 
able amount of free time with pay to 
teachers so engaged. 

(We recommend that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Provincial 
Departments of Education and to 
Provincial School Trustees’ Organ- 
izations wherever such exist.) 
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Whereas important aspects of Fed- 
eral-Provincial Finance are to be de- 
cided at the present Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference; and 


Whereas the matter of Federal Aid 
to Education is considered to be one 
of the most important of these; 


Be it Resolved: That we urge the 
Federal and Provincial representa- 
tives at this Conference to see that 
the matter is included in their discus- 
sions with a view to implementing 
some such scheme in order to assure 
all Canadian children an adequate 
standard of education. 


Whereas the Wartime Information 
Board made possible an exchange of 
inter-provincial speakers from the 
field of education in the interest of 
national unity; 


Be it Resolved: That the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation write a letter 
to the Wartime Information Board ex- 


pressing our keen appreciation and 
hearty thanks for this valuable serv- 
ice. 


Science Briefs 


DO YOU KNOW? 

Piano strings are almost eight 
times as strong as ordinary steel. 

Some forest fires travel faster 
than a deer can run. 

X-rays have now been used in 
hospitals for just 50 years. 

Lily bulbs, formerly Bermudan, 
are being grown in Florida with ap- 
parent success. 

Mica, an essential in electrical 
instruments, is no longer under gov- 
ernment restrictions. 

A whistle that emits sound waves 
of too high a frequency to be detected 
by human ears, but which do irritate 
pigeons, is to be used experimentally 
to drive out perching pigeons on a 
Western public building. 


TEACHERS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THE NEW TEXT 


“BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS” 


Graham Bruce, M.A., Robert H. Heywood, B.A., 
William T. Abercrombie, B.A. 
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general business training, starting with Grade IX, who hasn’t 
examined this book, to send us a postal card asking for a compii- 
mentary copy. 2 


These courses are vital. This text is the answer to the call 
for a planned series of chapters to help pupils in Grades IX and X 
to acquire economic and business knowledge and understanding 
that will really function on in their daily living as consumers, 
citizens, and workers. 
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HEALTH WEEK 


February 3-9, 1946 
A Word to the Teachers of Canada 


EALTH is a basic factor in 

school life. A child in good 
health is capable of instruction, of in- 
terest and of full growth, physically, 
mentally, morally. A child not in good 
health simply cannot develop as he 
should in body, mind or spirit. No 
effort of either the parent or the 
teacher can be fully effective with 
the child in poor health, even if the 
child continue in school. If he is ab- 
sent the loss to the child is even 
greater. 


The | statistics of attendance 
throughout Canada are startling. Mil- 
lions of school days are lost every 
year, and no possible effort can over- 
take and replace this waste. 


Should we do anything about this? 


The Health League of Canada is 
planning its second coast-to-coast 
Health Week. The dates are the first 
week in February, 1946. 


Health Week will open on Sunday, 
February 3rd, with messages from 
the clergy of Canada calling attention 
to the Christian conception of the 
sacredness of the human body and 
the consequent obligation to live ac- 
cording to the laws of health. 


Monday to Friday, February 4-8, 
are assigned to the schools. As in 
1945 a booklet will be prepared for 
teachers, containing a message for 
each school day to be read to the class, 
or to form the basis of a talk by the 
teacher to the class. The 1946 booklet 
Heroes of Health will contain brief 
sketches of great pioneers in the field 
of health service. These booklets are 
to be distributed to the teachers 
throughout Canada. 


Tuesday will be the day for Home 
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and School Associations and similar 
organizations. They are asked to pre- 
sent the topic “School and the Home,” 
using their regular meetings through- 
out the month. 


Social Hygiene Day is the first 
Wednesday of February and recog- 
nized as such throughout Canada and 
the United States. Service clubs are 
especially requested to have a speaker 
on health for the regular meeting on 
their day, or at any of their regular 
meetings that month. Some 150 serv- 
ice clubs. co-operated in 1945, most 
of them being addressed by the local 
M.O.H. or some leading physician 
from the community or an adjoining 
centre. It was a grand opportunity to 
call attention to the appalling menace 
of the venereal diseases. 1946 will see 
a wider response. 


Thursday and Friday and Saturday 
are left to local initiative to present 
any features deemed advisable. 


Naturally the teachers’ organiza- 
tions throughout Canada will be able 
to give real leadership in this Health 
Week. Teachers will be able to look 
after their own schools, either in their 
own classroom, or in the school as a 
whole, if the school be a large school. 
For example, in any large school the 
principal and staff can easily arrange 
for a speaker at their school assembly, 
a doctor or a clergyman or someone 
qualified to speak on health and the 
school. 


But teachers can do more than this. 
Many teachers are connected with 
organizations: church, school, service, 
lodge, political, social and the like. 
An active interest in health will 
prompt the teacher to persuade his 
or her organization to have an ad- 
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dress on health ii Healthy Weekjor at 


some suitable date in Fébruary, and _ 


that meeting should Be “well reported 
in the local press. 

Any local teachers’ organization 
can secure the co-operation of ‘the 
local press in publicity for Health 
Week, not only during Health Week, 
but advance publicity in press and on 
the radio. In a word the teacher group 
can be a local promotion committee to 
ensure a successful Health Week. 

Why should teachers take such 
deep interest? Kindly re-read the 
opening paragraphs. 

To assist all teachers and others 
interested in Health Week, the Health 
League of Canada is issuing in 1946— 
as they did in 1945—two leaflets (a) 
An Outline of Suggested Programme 
and (b) Health Facts, a memorandum 
of data intended specially for speak- 





ers. ‘The booklet; “Heroes of Health” 
‘will be furnished to thé’schools. These 


’ publications d¥e“issiéd in both En- 


glish and French and are available on 
request to the Health League of Can- 
ada, 111 Avenue Road, Toronto. Kind- 
ly address Secretary, Health Week. 


“Mamma, do missionaries go to 
Heaven?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then if a cannibal ate a mission- 
ary, wouldn’t he have to go to Heav- 
en, too?” 





Girlie: “Do you believe in love at 
first sight?” 

Sailor: “I gotta. I only got two 
days’ leave.’ 





Usually when a man gets too old 
to set a bad example, he starts giving 
out good advice. 


UNIVERSAL “AYES” — 
for.World Office of Education 


The House and the Senate have 
unanimously gone on record as favor- 
ing U.S. participation in an inter- 
national educational and cultural or- 
ganization. 

Without- opposition, the Mundt Re- 
solution (H. Res. 215). passed both 
the House and the Senate. 


Partial text of the Resolution 
reads: 

“Whereas the future peace and 
security of the American and of all 
other peoples rest upon. . . effective 
education at all levels; and whereas 
the Axis countries have pursued a 
deliberate policy of destroying the 
technical, professional and teaching 
personnel of the countries they have 
conquered, and have encouraged 
hatred and misunderstanding; and 
whereas it is essential to collaborate 
with other nations to promote educa- 
tional advancement. .. .” 
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Therefore both the House and the 
Senate resolved to urge “‘. . . the parti- 
cipation by the Government of the 
United States in the creation of an 
international educational and cultu- 
ral organization by the nations of 
the world, for the purpose of advising 
together and considering problems 
of international educational and cul- 
tural relations throughout the world, 
and more particularly, to organize 
a permanent international agency to 
promote educational and.cultural re- 
lations, the exchange of students, 
scholars, and other educational and 
cultural leaders and materials, and 
the encouragement within each coun- 
try of friendly relations among na- 
tions, peoples, and cultural groups: 
Provided, however, That such agency 
shall not interfere with educational 
systems or programs within the sev- 
eral nations, or their administration.” 
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Report on Curriculum Revision 
in French — 1943-45 


By Catherine Barclay, M.A: 


A.T.A. Standing Committee’s Representative in Charge 
of Electives 


Calgary, May 24, 1945. 


WO years ago,.on May 22, 23 

and 24 of 1948, machinery for 
curriculum revision in Alberta high 
schools, set. up in 1942 through study 
groups organized by the A.T.A. of- 
fice, started. to turn more rapidly. 
There was a three-day session held 
in Calgary at Western Canada High 
School. Many teachers from all over 
the. Province were present. Chair- 
men -of sub-committees were officials 
from the Department of Education. 
Minutes relating to French, of this 
session, and of the June 19 session, 
are available from the secretary. of 
the A.T.A. Revision Committee, at 
present R. M. Dobson, Calgary. 
English, Science, Mathematics and 
Social Studies were in the front line. 
Other courses received no comment 
or only passing comment. French was 
in this latter group. 


For years previous, from far back 
in the 1930’s, a small committee of 
teachers of French had been serving 
asa sort of textbook committee 
under the chairmanship of Miss K. 
Teskey, Edmonton. This group was 
called upon from time to time by 
the Department of Education regard- 
ing texts. Records show, however, 
that other recommendations were sub- 
mitted by this informal committee. 
In: April, 1948, the annual general 
meeting of the A.T.A. authorized 
the setting up of an Alberta Associ- 
ation of Teachers of French. In June 
of 1943, Miss Mary Clark (Calgary), 
Mrs. Violet Brogan. (Sylvan. Lake), 
and Miss Helen Smith (Calgary), 
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were elected by acclamation first 
officers of the new association. ‘These 
same officers were re-elected in June 
1944, together with others, who 
made up the executive of the. past 
year—Mr, Arthur Goddard (Cal- 
gary); ._Miss Norma Kreutz, (Bow 
Island), Mr. Maurice Lavallee (Ed- 
monton), Miss Catherine Barclay 
(Calgary), representative on the 
A.T.A.. curriculum revision. com- 
mittee, Miss Doris Berry (Edmon- 
ton), representative of the Banff 
Summer School of Oral French. This 
executive group agreed to serve as a 
textbook committee, with Mr. A, 
Goddard as convener, and various 
textbooks have been circulated, to 
all members. Written comments. on 
these have been submitted to the 
convener, who;is to have a summary 
of findings.compiled. by the end, of 
the present term, June 1945. It was 
found impossible to have it done by 
Easter. 


In February, 1944, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Educa- 
tion, several experimental classes 
were set up in French 2 and 3. 
Teachers in charge were asked .to 
stress oral and aural skills to the 
greatest possible extent. A detailed 
“log” of what was attempted and 
accomplished was submitted to the 
Department of Education. A sum- 
marty of this was sent out with other 
reports and questionnaires to fall 
conventions in October, 1944; and 
it was printed by the Canadian 
Modern: Language Review (Ontario) 
early. in 1945. Only a few of the 
Questionnaires dealing with French 
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were returned—not enough to give 
guidance to the committee. 


In November, 1944, the Depart- 
ment of Education decided to dis- 
continue the experimental classes, 
satisfied that enough had been done 
to’ prove that better results would 
be possible under improved condi- 
tions. In November 1944 and March 
1945, special meetings were held in 
Edmonton to consider possible 
changes. At the March session, upon 
request of the Department of Edu- 
cation, the Alberta Association of 
Teachers of French submitted re- 
commendations. Three members 
named from the executive represent- 
ed the teachers of French: Miss 
Helen Smith, Miss Catherine Bar- 
clay, Mr. Art Goddard. Other mem- 
bers included officials from the 
Department of Education, the Faculty 
of Education of the University, In- 
spectors (English and French-speak- 
ing), and other administrative re- 
presentatives—a group designed to 
include all points of view on prob- 
lems to be solved. 


Frankest statements of facts and 
conditions brought up many things 
for discussion. Chief of the problems 
are: 


1. Should an advanced course for 
French-speaking students of the Pro- 
vince be offered? 
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2. Is it possible to offer a better 
program in our Alberta schools when, 
out of three or four hundred teachers 
now teaching one or more classes 
of French, only the merest handful 
can speak French even passably 
well? 


3. How may the dismal fact of our 
utterly inadequate teacher training 
of the past be reversed through the 
new teacher-training facilities at the 
University? What can be done to en- 
courage and enable teachers now 
in the field to learn to speak French. 


4. How can a program, with the 
accompanying final examination at 
the end of the course, be made flex- 
ible enough to give freedom and en- 
couragement to these very few stu- 
dents and teachers working under 
circumstances favorable to effective 
results in French, until such time 
as the level of teaching in this field 
is raised to a point where a better 
program for all Alberta might be 
seriously considered, and with it some 
form of aural and oral examination? 


5. Will authorizing new and better 
texts make much difference to the 
general ineffectiveness resulting from 
overcrowded classes, or inadequate 
teacher training, or from both? 


One point of common agreement 
stood out in discussion of all these 
questions, a fact gloomily accepted 
as too evident to challenge: the 
teaching of French in this Province 
is most ineffectively done; results 
do not justify time given it in the 
high-school curriculum, and in the 
minds of the Department of Educa- 
tion representatives a program, to be 
effective, should train students to 
understand, to speak and to read. 


After hours of discussion, agree- 
ments were reached on all the major 
issues which offer promise of im- 
provement in the near future. 


1. The 1945-46 Course of Studies 
is to clarify the aims of the teaching 
of French in Alberta. 
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2. Teacher training in French is 
being given fullest consideration, as 
all other reforms hinge on the suc- 
cess of efforts to improve teacher 
training. It is the bottleneck which 
blocks progress in the teaching of 
French in Alberta. 


3. An advanced course, including 
cultural French literature, is being 
planned for French-speaking  stu- 
dents. 


4. Some changes in texts have been 
strongly recommended by the teacher 
representatives on the argument that 
under any circumstances a good text 
is better than a mediocre or poor one 
in the hands of any teacher. 


Copies of reports or recommenda- 
tions referred to in this statement 
may be had upon request by those 
interested, from Miss Helen Smith, 
Secretary of the Alberta Association 
of Teachers of French, or from Mr. 
R. M. Dobson, Secretary of the 
A.T.A. Curriculum Revision Com- 
mittee. Considered opinion from 
groups or individual teachers regard- 
ing the program or texts in French 
are always most welcome. 


In withdrawing from the A.T.A. 
Curriculum Revision 
where the interest of various elec- 
tives, including French, was my parti- 
cular assignment, I should like to 
express my sincerest appreciation for 
the co-operation of those teachers 
of French in Alberta who have voiced 
constructive criticism or opinion dur- 
ing the past two years; to teachers 
of the Banff Summer School of Oral 
French; to sub-examiners at Edmon- 
ton in July; to the group of teachers 
of French in the Lethbridge district; 
as well as to teachers of Edmonton, 
and finally to those of the Calgary 
Association of Teachers of French. 
This group, started in a very small 
way in 1938, working with the co- 
operation of. the Calgary Superin- 
tendent of Schools, has been actively 
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striving ever since for better teach- 
ing in their own ranks, for better 
conditions in classrooms, and for 
better results for all concerned— 
for “French without tears”—and 
with that sense of real achievement 
and deep satisfaction which comes 
from understanding and speaking a 
foreign language. 
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HE War. now.ended was like..the 


battle a pearl diver carries on 
for his very life against a deep-sea 
monster twenty feet below the sur- 
face. After defeating the monster he 
still has to fight his way through the 
dark waters to the air above. In the 
same way after the military war has 
been won on all fronts, we are still 
left with a struggle on our hands. The 
crux of that larger struggle is free- 
dom. The victory we won in the mili- 
tary war will still be very incomplete 
if, after defeating the monster in the 
depths below, we still have to win our 
way to the fresh air above—where we 
can truly live in freedom! 


Freedom and security—the mighty 
pair—are the two broad results or 
conditions that all people in all lands 
want as the very air they breathe. 
But the long years of chronic short- 
age of buying power through which 
we passed before the War have con- 
ditioned us and made us much more 
security-minded than freedom-minded. 
Some of us are so anxious to gain 
security at any cost, however it is 
offered to us, that we are heedless; 
we do not care if we mortgage our 
freedom for years to come. 


In the London Times. of December 
5, 1940, a leading writes wrote: “To 
create the new order does not, like 
war, call for sacrifice of life and limb. 
But it does call for many of those 
other sacrifices of profit and luxuries, 
of rights and privileges, which we 
make unquestioningly in time of war.” 


Sacrifice, sacrifice—no more mis- 
chievous line of propaganda could be 
taken! Sacrifice our freedom before 
we have scarcely begun to use it— 
when the challenge of the age is: use 
itor lose it! 
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The Crux Jr FREEDOM 


By LAC D. S. Hamilton 


The modern novelist, Somerset 
Maugham, has something to say. on 
this point: “If a nation values any- 
thing more than its freedom, it will 
lose its freedom; and the irony of it 
is that if it is comfort or money that 
it values more, it will lose that, too.” 


But, it may be said, why all this 
concern? Is there any danger that we 
may lose our freedom? Do you think 
it is even seriously threatened? 

Yes, unfortunately, it is threatened 
and very definitely threatened, too. 

First, people are unwary, and that 
in itself is a very serious matter. The 
price of freedom is unceasing vigil- 
ance, it is said. It is too bad if the 
vigilance necessary is lacking. 


Let us not fall for such talk when 
we are told that this has become a 
very complex age, an age of experts; 
that our best interests are served if 
we turn out in force and sign a 
carte blanche to experts and planners 
and then patiently stand by to see 
what they will do for us and with us. 


- The rule of experts and planners can 


be as dictatorial and inhumane as 
any rule can be. 


Secondly, powerful interests are 
concerned about increasing their 
power and limiting your freedom— 
the freedom of the people. There are 
still the naive who cannot believe that 
this is so. Most ordinary laymen feel 
that something is afoot, although it 
still seems too fanciful to comprehend. 
When the proof is indisputable that 
financial interests aided Germany to 
arm for this mass slaughter, while 
the democratic countries were emascu- 
lated by depression, even the naive 
should be shocked into inquiry. 

Harold Rugg, the great American 
social studies thinker, whom teachers 
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in Alberta well know, has great con- 
fidence in the resources of the Ameri- 
can people and their ability to retain 
their freedom. He is not, however, un- 
conscious of the struggle which they 
face: “The immediate future is too 
uncertain for confident prevision. Cer- 
tainly if there is a possibility for any 
people to succeed in our times, we 
have the best chance. But the problem 
before us appears to be well-nigh 
overwheiming.” (That Men May Un- 
derstand, P. 317.) “As I said earlier, 
heroic measures will be required of 
us, for democracy confronts a battle.” 
(P. 312). 

We have confidence in the British 
people in whom the principles of re- 
sponsible government and decentral- 
ization of power originated. Can we 
successfully meet the threat that 
exists? Can we retain and expand our 
freedom? And by that we mean retain 
and expand democracy, for democracy 
is a political system for free people. 

The importance of freedom cannot 
be exaggerated. It is the vitamin- 
requisite to any happy functioning of 
the individual or of society. 

Freedom is implicit in the teach- 
ings of Christ. Jesus said: “Know ye 
not that the Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath?” 

It is a quality requisite for the 
wider growth of His teaching. We 
note that in the dictatorships Chris- 
tianity has suffered its severest set- 
backs. The account of Pierre Van 
Paassen (in Days of Our Years, p. 
144) of his conversation with Marshal 
Lyantey, a ‘distinguished French sol- 
dier, is interesting in this regard: 

“ ‘Monsieur, le marechal, you were 
the proconsul of the French Republic 
in Morocco as Pontius Pilate was the 
proconsul of Rome in Judea. How 
would your excellency ... have dealt 
with a man like Jesus?’ ‘Ah,’ he 
chuckled, ‘that is an interesting ques- 
tion! . .. I can tell you at once that 
Pilate, to my way of thinking, acted 
correctly as Roman proconsul when 
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he apprehended the Galilean. . .. 
Unquestionably a Roman proconsul in 
Judea could not tolerate a man who 
told the people things like this: “ye 
know that in this world the princes 
and mighty ones have authority, but 
in the Kingdom which I bring it shall 
not be so.” That’s dangerous speech. 
... A fellow who talks like that should 
be watched carefully . .. Parblue, I 
would not have waited till He had in- 
fected the crowds in the capital with 
His seditious poison. I would have had 
Him put before the firing squad in his 
home province, up north in Galilee.’ ” 

Freedom, again, is important to the 
growing, or to what Ayn Rand (in 
The Only Path to Tomorrow) calls 
the “active” individual. The more in- 
terests and ideals a person has, the 
greater is his need for freedom. To 
“passive” man who is mainly con- 
cerned with security and a “good 
time,” it does not matter so very much 
if he does live in a heavily controlled 
and regulated system, but to “active” 
man with ever sharpening ideas with 
which he wants to experiment it is 
anathema and purgatory combined to 
be continually thwarted in his quest 
after suitable expression. 

Most of us can probably find ex- 
amples of what we mean amongst our 
friends. I have a friend who is ex- 
tremely clever at radio. At one time 
he was keenly interested in a particu- 
lar branch of it. A little later he was 
employed to work on that very type 
of gear, but he was allowed to take 
so little responsibility with it that he 
soon grew to detest the stuff. He was 
a born individualist and wanted to 
find out and experiment in his own 
way. There are many more like him, 
and they are not the least of our 
great natural resources. 

To no group of individuals is free- 
dom itself in their work more im- 
portant than for teachers, and no 
group have more responsibility for 
understanding it and working for it 
than teachers. If they remain uncon- 
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scious of its importance while it is 
allowed to be crushed out, what chance 
is there for coming citizens to do more 
wisely? Truly teachers have a very 
definite responsibility. 


What is a satisfactory definition of 
freedom, and what can we do to re- 
tain it? 


A simple definition of freedom often 
given is this: Freedom is power to 
choose or refuse one thing at a time 
without interfering with the same 
right of every other person. Freedom, 
it should be noted, is power. Power 
must be so decentralized that each in- 
dividual shall have power to choose or 
refuse anything which is of concern to 
him. In matters which mainly concern 
both him and his neighbours, he will 
decide in co-operation with them. This 
brings in the sense of community. 
Communities may be very small or 
very large, but each natural commun- 
ity has matters which are mainly its 
concern, upon which its decisions seri- 
ously affect itself only. Upon these 
matters it should have complete free- 
dom—to choose or refuse as it sees fit. 
We believe that this principle of de- 
centralization was in the minds of 
some of the founding fathers at the 
time of Canadian confederation. 


How can true freedom be retained 
for the Canadian people? There is 
only one way, and that is by simple, 
straightforward democracy—the peo- 
ple exercising their sovereign rights. 
By this way only can maximum true 
freedom (which necessarily includes 
maximum security) be achieved and 
retained with any permanency. Sim- 
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ple, straightforward democracy in- 
volves citizen action, citizen organiza- 
tion to decide results or policy and to 
see that policy is carried out. (This 
was discussed in a previous article 
which had the privilege of appearing 
in The A.T.A. Magazine, October, 
1944, “Citizenship—Right Side Up.”) 
Truly, politics in these days is every 
man’s business. 


In conclusion, the writer would like 
to stress four points: 

1. The nature of freedom is well 
clarified by this definition: “Freedom 
is power to choose or refuse one thing 
at a time without interfering with the 
same right of every other person.” 

2. Freedom is crucially important 
to the growth and happy functioning 
of the individual and society. 


8. The basis for any lasting achieve- 
ment of true freedom is citizenship. 
Active citizenship is essential. (In this 
respect, the social studies part of our 
school program is the most important 
we teach.) 


4. Teachers must face the threat to 
freedom and must shoulder their re- 
sponsibilities in relation to it. 

(a) School programs should be in 
consonance with freedom and should 
be based on interest, which, by the 
way, does not mean the throwing over- 
board of discipline and a _ certain 
amount of formality. 

(b) Educators must think out clear- 
ly what is a citizen’s job so that they 
can teach it effectively, for it needs 
to be taught. Although we have had 
civic courses they have not yet been 
taught adequately, because we are 
very confused as to what we should 
teach. 

(c) Clear thinking among many of 
our people is one of the requisites of 
democracy—democracy is government 
for free people. Teachers must learn 
to teach for clear. thinking. 

For the crux, in the battle democ- 
racy is facing, is.freedom. 
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Haw Do You Say It? 


This is a series of articles, the substance of radio talks by 


Duncan Innes, M.A.., 
of the McDougall High School, over Station CJCA at 1:15 Sunday afternoons 


The CH combination in English 
spelling has three well-known sound 
values in English speech. CH is equiv- 
alent to TSH in CHAIR; to SH in 
CHIC; and to K in CHEMIST. Na- 
turally these variations lead to con- 
fusion. Just below you will find a 
column of 15 words. Mark after each 
TSH, an SH, or a K, as you think 
proper. If you get them all correct, 
you probably looked them up first. 


CHANDELIER, support for lights. 

CHAPERON, one who is supposed 
to know better. 

CHALDRON, a measure. 

CHIMERA, monster of Greek 
mythology. 

CHIROPODIST, a help for teach- 
ers who never sit down. 

CHOLER, rare in classrooms. 

CHARLATAN, an expert in all 
subjects. 

CHANTEY, sailor-song. 

CHALDEA, every Grade X student 
should know this one. 

CHATELAINE, the lady of the 


castle. 

CHARNEL, a charnel house is a 
sepulcher. 

CHEETAH, wild beast found in 
Asia. 


CHASM, a pitfall for the unwary. 

CHOUGH, an Old World bird, and 
a family name. 

CHAMELEON, a lizard of chang- 
ing colors. 


The definitions are included to take 
your mind off the real issue. If you 
have marked the list carefully, read 
on and you will come to the answers 
later. 


At Christmas each year uncounted 
numbers of decorations remind. us 
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of the STAR of Bethlehem which 
shone on the first Christmas morning 
almost two thousand years ago. The 
word STAR, with its cousins ASTER 
and STELLA, suggests an amazing 
variety of ideas. STAR is the native 
English word; ASTER was borrowed 
from the Greek and STELLA from 
Latin. The ASTER which grows in 
your garden must have looked like 
a STAR to the man who named it. 
If you know a girl called STELLA, 
she may know that her name means 
a STAR. We find STELLA in CON- 
STELLATION, literally STUDDED 
with STARS. To the ASTRONOMER, 
a constellation is a group of STARS; 
to Hollywood advertising writers, a 
constellation has STARS of a differ- 
ent kind. An ASTRONOMER, from 
ASTER, studies the STARS scientifi- 
cally. An ASTROLOGER, also from 
ASTER, was not a scientist; he be- 
lieved that STARS influenced the 
lives of men. If a person were born 
under a LUCKY STAR his life 
would be happy and prosperous and 
we still thank our LUCKY STARS. 
On the other hand an ILL-STARRED 
person meets nothing but difficulties 
all through life. ILL-STARRED 
means exactly the same in essence 
as DISASTER; DIS for unfavorable 
and ASTER, a STAR. A DISASTER 
is literally anything that happens 
under an unfavorable STAR, though 
we probably never think of that 
when we read about a terrible DIS- 
ASTER in our newspapers. .. . In the 
Middle Ages, an English penny was 
decorated with STARS, and as con- 
sequence it was called a penny STAR- 
LING or STERLING. Later, English 
money in general was called STER- 
LING, and still is. Later. still, STER- 
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LING became a standard of excel- 
lence for articles made of ,silver.. 


STERLING silver spoons beara hall- « 


mark showing that they are up to 
standard; a high standard’ if it is 
up to the STARS as the name might 
suggest. STAR, STELLA and ASTER 
are used in other ways as you will 
recall, and at Christmas time you 
may be reminded of STARRY-EYED 
as the youngsters gaze at the Christ- 
mas profusion and the STAR at the 
top of the tree. 


The dictionaries allow Xmas as an 
abbreviation for Christmas. It is 
spelled with or without a hyphen and 
it is always pronounced as Christmas, 
never EKSMAS. The X in Xmas is 
not really an X at all but the Greek 
letter CHI which was represented 
by a symbol somewhat like our X. 
CHI is equivalent to our CH. It was 
frequently used as an abbreviation 
for Christos or Christ, hence the un- 
natural Xmas. Such a word as Christ- 
mas can probably do without an ab- 
breviation. at all, but if it is written 
it should be pronounced properly. . . 
By the way,.the T in Christmas is 
silent just as it is in APOSTLE, 
EPISTLE, OFTEN, and others. ... 


As we use the word, SPEED means 
swiftness and quickness. in move- 
ment, but speed once meant pros- 
perity and success. If you read in a 
story of other days that the king 
wished his ambassador GOOD 
SPEED, you shouldn’t take the words 
as we use them today. The king was 
merely wishing a successful and pros- 
perous journey. The same idea is 
expressed in Browning’s HOW THEY 
BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX. 

“Good speed,” cried the watch as the 
gate bolts undrew 

“Speed” echoed the wall to us gallop- 
ing through. 

That was a wish for success as 
much as for swiftness. But there 
is a relation between speed and suc- 
cess, and gradually SPEED came to 
have the meaning we give it today. 
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One of the commonest errors of 
the moment is the use of LIKE when 
AS is intended. Do that’ LIKE If tell 
you. You shouldn’t read LIKE he 
does. Perhaps we shouldn’t be too 
hard on school youngsters and radio 
announcers if we hear that sort of 
language; the two illustrations above 
are quoted from teachers. 


Nearly everyone ‘has heard the 
traditional English song, “Here we 
go gathering nuts in May,” and many 
a person has wondered how anyone 
could gather NUTS in MAY in 
ENGLAND. In the Northern hemi- 
sphere we are accustomed to gather 
nuts in the fall. An old issue of 
John O’ London’s weekly carries the 
suggestion that NUTS in MAY is 
probably a corruption of KNOTS of 
MAY, that is, bunches of hawthorne 
blossoms. Whether the theory is cor- 
rect or not, it does seem more 
sensible. 


THE ANSWERS 


CH is equivalent to SH in these: 
chandelier, chaperon, charlatan, 
chatelaine, and sometimes chantey. 


CH is equivalent to TSH in: chald- 
ron, charnel, cheetah, chough, and 
sometimes chantey. 


CH is equivalent to K in: chimera, 
chiropodist, choler, Chaldea, chasm, 
and chameleon. 


Five breeds of dogs were found 
best for Army purposes, and only 
these, or positive crosses of these 
breeds, were accepted for military 
uses; they are the German Shepherd, 
Belgian Sheep, Doberman Pinscher, 
Collie and Schnauzer. 





Government chemists are obtaining 
90 gallons of liquid fuel from one 
ton of such farm wastes as corn- 
cobs and cottonseed hulls; the fuel 
is 50% ethyl alcohol, the rest being 
butanol, acetone and other flam- 
mables. 
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The Canada and Newfoundland Education 


Association 


TEACHERS OF CANADA 


this article puts before you an opportunity to participate in a 
PROGRAM FOR THE PROMOTION OF CANADIAN UNITY 
through the Schools by 
Inter-Provincial Communication and Exchange 


‘The Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association believes. that 
the schools of Canada must be. build- 
ers of Canadian unity. Our Associa- 
tion. is working in many ways to 
help the schools to carry out , this 
purpose. One of the most important 


is the three-fold program described 
in this article — a program which 
will help teachers and pupils to be- 
come understanding friends of Can- 
adians in other provinces, by letter; 
and, where possible, by living among 
them, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTED TEACHERS 


Inter-Provincial Teacher 
Exchange 


For many years there have been 
facilities for teacher exchange where- 
by Teacher “A” of one province 
takes over for one year the work 
of Teacher “B” in another province, 
and vice versa. This year of ex- 
change in an interesting and broaden- 
ing experience for the teachers con- 
cerned. More than that, it is an op- 
portunity for patriotic service. The 
visiting teacher, by working cheer- 
fully and efficiently among new 
associates, thereby becomes an am- 
bassador of goodwill, both during 
the year abroad and after resumption 
of duties in the home community. 


The number of exchange arrange- 
ments that can be made for any one 
year is limited, but it is the purpose 
of this Program for the Promotion 
of Canadian Unity to provide for as 
many such arrangements as possible. 
The first requirement is that a suffici- 
ent number of capable teachers apply. 
To: assist you in doing this, and in 
making your year of exchange a suc- 
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cess, the following directions and 
suggestions are offered. 


How to Proceed in Securing an 
Exchange. Arrangement 


First, decide whether you have the 
qualifications demanded of an ex- 
change teacher. An applicant must 
be at least twenty-five years of age, 
must have had at least two yéars’ 
successful experience, and must be 
in good health; you will be required 
later to secure a recommendation 
for ‘teaching ability from your super- 
intendent or inspector, and a state- 
ment from a physician that you are 
physically fit. Needless to say, you 
must be capable of adapting your- 
self readily to new conditions and 
you must have the outlook and. atti- 
tudes of one who regards teaching 
as a profession, not as.a convenient 
job for a few years. 


Second, sound out the attitude of 
your local board towards the making 
of exchange arrangements, and find 
out specifically whether your board 
has made any regulations or adopted 
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any policy regarding such arrange- 
ments. Where a city superintendent 
of schools is employed, he is the 
person to consult. Elsewhere the 
teacher should ask the local superin- 
tendent, or inspector, and, if neces- 
sary, the secretary of the board. If 
there is any definite obstacle to your 
proceeding further, you will have to 
drop the matter. If there is merely a 
reluctance to embark on an unknown 
venture, you may give assurance 
that under exchange arrangements 
all provinces are careful to send out 
only capable teachers as their re- 
presentatives, and that the teacher 
chosen for any particular position 
will be qualified both by training 
and experience to do the work re- 
quired in that position. 


Third, if the way is clear, secure 
from the Officer-in-Charge for your 
own province copies of the C.N.E.A. 
Application Form for an Exchange 
Position. You will find the names 
and addresses of these provincial 
officers-in-charge listed on the last 
page of this folder. 


Further instructions are given on 
the application form. It may be added 
here that under the usual arrange- 
ment the home board continues to 
pay the regular salary to the teacher 
on leave-of-absence as an exchange 
teacher. In this way you will con- 
tinue without interruption payments 
into the superannuation fund of your 
own province. Inquiries for any addi- 
tional information regarding teacher- 
exchange arrangements may be ad- 
dressed to your provincial Officer- 
in-Charge. 


This Program is Endorsed by 
The Canadian Teachers’ 


Federation 


“Never has there been in our history a 
time when national solidarity is more im- 
portant than today. Before us lies the task 
of building, in this great Dominion, a society 
worthy of the sacrifices made in this world 
war—a Canada in which children may grow 
up happy, healthy, and unafraid. In the 
achievement of such a society the teachers 
of the country occupy a unique position. 
Their responsibilities and opportunties in 
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helping to build a United Nation are incalcu- 
lable. Therefore the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration is very glad indeed to give its whole- 
hearted endorsement to this Program for 
the Promotion of National Unity, sponsored 
by the Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association.” 


E. FLOYD WILLOUGHBY, 
President, 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 
TEACHERS 


Inter-Provincial Correspondence 


All teachers may co-operate in 
this program by encouraging pupils 
of all ages to correspond with pupils 
in other provinces. Put the idea to 
pupils as an opportunity or privilege 
and make a list of no more than five 
or ten who have a sincere desire 
to correspond. Indicate after each 
name the pupil’s age and grade. In- 
clude your own name if you would 
like to correspond with a teacher in 
another province, Send the list to 
the Officer-in-Charge of the program 
in your own province. You will find 
his name on the back page of this 
folder. ‘ 


Professional Summer Schools in 
Other Provinces 


More and more teachers should be 
able to attend summer school in some 
other province than their own. If you 
can do this, you will make new 
friends, you will acquire fresh edu- 
cational ideas, and you will broaden 
your horizon as a Canadian in every 
way. About May Ist you can get in- 
formation about summer school op- 
portunities from the Officer-in- 
Charge for your own province. Or 
you may write to the director of the 
summer school you would like to 
attend. 





N.B.—The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education has forwarded 
along to the A.T.A. office.a copy of 
the official application form for an 
exchange position. Presumably such 
application forms can be secured 
either from the C.N.E.A. or from the 
Secretary of the Department. 
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What WE Can Learn from 
Army-Navy Training 


Into the melee of pro and con over 
the educational revolution ushered 
in by Army and Navy use of train- 
ing aids now comes the clear cool 
voice of the U.S. Office of Education. 


Following are highlights from Use 
of Training Aids in the Armed Serv- 
ices, Bulletin 1945, No. 9 (10 cents) 
comprising the report of the Com- 
mittee on Military Training Aids and 
Instructional Materials: 

On Films: “The Armed Forces dur- 
ing the past 4 years have produced 
more than six-fold as great a number 
of motion pictures and filmstrips as 
had ever been produced before for 
strictly educational purposes. Films 
were used literally with the entire 
Army and Navy. It can be said that 
more people have been subjected to 
training films as a regular instruc- 
tional tool than ever before in the 
history of this country.” 

Training Aids Included in Curricu- 
lum Planning: “In general in the 
Services, planning of basic curri- 
culum includes planning for the train- 
ing aids needed. Courses of study 
are, for example, frequently planned 
in the Navy by special committees 
created for the purpose. On these 
committees serve representatives of 
the Navy bureau involved, repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Training 
including specialists in training aids, 
representatives of manufacturers of 
training equipment, and_ subject- 
matter specialists from schools and 
colleges. Curricula include not only 
nature, scope, and sequence of sub- 
ject-matter, but hourly class break- 
downs, with lists of training aids in 
detail for each class period.” 

Training Aids Development Center: 
“The Committee does feel, however, 
that consideration might well be 


-given to the creation in appropriate 
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educational jurisdictions where initial 
research would be carried on, through 
which recognition could be given to 
individual and local research and 
through which stimulation could be 
given to more extended and effec- 
tive use of appropriate training aids 
and devices.” 

Education Can Learn from Adver- 
tisers: “The Services have been quick 
to see, however, that the techniques 
used: in advertising and other pro- 
motional activities comprehend a sure 
grasp of the nature of human motiva- 
tion and that these techniques are 
equally applicable to creating in- 
centives for training.” 

Putting Humor into Education: 
“The use of humor has received a 
great deal of attention in thought 
and practice in the training program 
of the Services. Especially does it 
(the Committee) feel that the use of 
humor may be productive of value 
for civilian education. Traditionally 
in civilian education we have felt 
that the use of humor in instruction 
is incompatible with seriousness of 
purpose. Perhaps the Services may: 
be able to show us that we have 
excluded a most important motivating 
factor in abstaining from the use of 
humor in teaching.” 

Even the Pin Ball Machine: “There 
are numerous applications of all sys- 
tems, such as films, filmstrips, slides, 
flash cards, posters, pictures, scale 
models—both still and actuated— 
filmstrips in stereopticons, and 
shadowgraph. Even tthe pin ball 
machine has been adapted to this 
purpose.” 

Realism in Education: “A course is 
laid out, usually several hundred 
yards in length: Machine guns with 
fixed angles of fire are set to fire 
from 3 to 6 feet over the ground 
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level. The soldier is required to crawl 
over the course while the guns fire 
over his head. Needless to say a high 
degree of realism is achieved. 


“The problem of creating realism 
in the learning situation has not 
been overlooked in civilian programs. 
However, this Committee believes 
that the experience of the Services 
in the use of devices, especially the 
so-called ‘synthetic’ devices, has de- 
finite value for professional, techni- 
cal, and vocational education.” 


Learning by Doing: “In many areas 
in civilian education the pupil or stu- 
dent is never called upon to put to- 
gether in supervised practice all the 
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separate things he has learned; and 
it is not enough to say that he learn- 
ed these individual items on an ex- 
perience basis. 


“The Committee believes that we 
in civilian education may find im- 
portant values in the emphasis of the 
Services upon complete and integrated 
programs of ‘learning by doing,’ and 
upon qualifications of trainees by 
practice tests.” 


Ambergris is a curious substance 
that seems to be produced only in 
the intestines of sick whales; former- 
ly used in perfume making, it has 
now been replaced by synthetic 
chemicals. . 


The helicopter is proposed for the 
farm spraying program because it 
is a type of aircraft that can hover 
just over an orchard tree until the 
spraying of the tree has been 
thoroughly completed. 

































No. 90 


The Department of Education has 
been interviewed by Superintendent 
H. Darling and Inspector E. Brake- 
field-Moore of the R.C.M.P. These offi- 
cers'are desirous of developing a 
closer relationship between the schools 
and the R.C.M.P. in two major re- 
spects: 

1. The development of an attitude of 
friendliness and trust on the part 
of children towards the Police 
rather than of antagonism and 
fear. 

The fostering on the part of the 
Police, either on their own initia- 
tive, or in co-operation with other 
agencies, of acceptable activities 
for children which will serve as 
preventives to juvenile delinquen- 
cy. 
We are asked to inform school offi- 
cials, consequently, that the constables 
and other officers of the R.C.M.P. are 
authorized, and expected as a regular 
part of their duties, to do such things 
as will achieve the above ends. Par- 
ticularly, they are authorized to visit 
schools to talk to children with re- 
spect to matters of law, social respon- 
sibility, and the force itself. They 
are encouraged also to assist in out- 
door activities and club work among 
boys. Superintendents, school prin- 
cipals and teachers should feel free 
to ask members of the R.C.M.P. for 
such assistance as they may consider 
can be rendered. 

It is our view that we should do all 
that we can amongst children to en- 
courage respect for law, to produce a 
sense of social responsibility and to 
develop a sane attitude towards law 
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enforcement officers. Consequently we 
recommend that the schools’ avail 
themselves of the co-operation being 
proffered by the R.C.M.P. 


Important Notice Re Chemistry 
2 and Physics 2 


CHEMISTRY 2: 

The list of the chapters from New 
World of Chemistry, by Jaffe, that are 
especially required for study in Chem- 
istry 2 is given on page 71 of Bulletin 
A. For the school year 1945-46 two 
additional chapters should be included 
in this list, viz., Chapter 11, “Elec- 
trons, Protons and Neutrons,” and 
Chapter 27, “Iron and Steel.” 

Although questions on the topics 
covered .in these two chapters may 
appear on the 1946 Chemistry 2 exam- 
ination papers, additional laboratory 
exercises during the year on these 
topics are not obligatory. 


PHYSICS 2: 

Because of serious delays this fall 
in obtaining Physics 2 textbooks from 
the publishers, it has been decided to 
reduce the length of this course for 
the school year 1945-46. There will 
be.no questions on the 1946 examina- 
tion papers in Physics 2 on Unit 11, 
“Radio and Radiations,” and Unit 12, 
“Transportation.” It is recommended, 
however, that the teachers encourage 
their students to read these two sec- 
tions of the textbook (particularly 
Unit 11) as supplementary reading. 


Reference Materials for Health 
Education no Longer Available 


The Department of Education has 
been informed that two references for 
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Health Education, originally procur- 
able through the Canadian Public 
Health Association, are no longer 
available: 

1. On page 35 of Health Education, 
Book III (Grade IX), by Rae Chit- 
tick, one of the references listed is 
“Special Milk Number,” published 
by the Canadian Public Health As- 
sociation. This book is now out of 
print. 

. On page 55 of Bulletin A, one of 
the references listed for Unit I of 
the Health 2 course is “The Devel- 
opment of Public Health in Can- 
ada,” published by the Canadian 
Public Health Association. The 
first edition of this book is now 
sold out and a revised edition has 
not yet been printed. 


Departmental Reading Tests 


On September 26, 1945, Depart- 
mental Reading and Vocabulary Tests 
were administered to approximately 
17,000 high school students. To date 
23,000 copies of each test have been 
shipped in an effort to cover the Prov- 
ince and make copies available for 
every high school student. 


Students who were absent on Sep- 
tember 26th should write the tests at 
the earliest opportunity. The supple- 
mentary result statement for such ab- 
sentees should be sent to the Depart- 
ment. If any high school has not yet 
administered the tests, the principal 
should notify the Examinations 
Branch, Department of Education, 
Edmonton, immediately of the num- 
ber of test papers required. 

The September, 1945, results for the 
Province as a whole are given in the 
following tables. The percentile scores 
are based on random samplings of 
1,000 Grade X students, 1,000 Grade 
XI students, and 1,000 Grade XII stu- 
dents. Table I gives the achievement 
in the Vocabulary Test, Table II the 
Reading Rate, Table II the Compre- 
hension Test. 
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TABLE I—VOCABULARY 
Grade Grade Grade 
x XI Xil 
46.4 50.4 57.2 
40.6 45.6 53.1 
36.5 41.9 50.0 
33.0 38.6 47.1 
29.9* 35.6* 44,.1* 
27.0 $2.5 41.0 
24.4 29.7 37.6 
21.9 26.8 34.4 
17.5 23.0 29.6 
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TABLE II—READING RATE 
Grade 
xX 


Grade Grade 
XI XII 
489.3 503.4 
446.6 471.6 
389.8 430.8 
350.3 371.9 
331.7* 341.7* 
311.5 323.4 
295.7 305.1 

264.0 272.3 281.9 

219.5 239.3 264.3 


TABLE III—COMPREHENSION 
Grade Grade Grade 
xX XI XII 
131.9 146.1 164.8 
117.0 129.0 145.1 
106.5 118.6 133.6 

99.0 110.1 124.2 
92.2* 102.6* 115.0* 
85.3 95.5 106.5 
17.4 88.1 99.0 
69.3 80.0 89.8 
59.4 67.5 79.6 


471.7 
414.7 
356.5 
333.5 
312.3* 
293.1 
274.0 
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In each table the results for the 
various grades are given in percent- 
iles. Percentile 10 (P,,), for example, 
is the point below which fall 10% of 
the scores. Suppose a Grade X pupil 
makes a score of 33 in the Vocabulary. 
If all the Grade X students in the 
Province were ranked from the low- 
est to the highest, he would be 6/10ths 
of the way from the lowest or 4/10ths 
down from the top. The median, or 
mark half-way from the lowest to the 
highest, is represented by (P;,). 
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Recommendations Regarding 
Remedial Procedures 
VOCABULARY 

Of the seventy-five words on this 
year’s test seven were words of one 
syllable, twenty-two were words of 
two syllables, twenty-six of three syl- 
lables, and twenty of more than three 
syllables. The best single method of 
improving vocabulary is probably the 
intuitive grasp of the meaning of the 
word from contextual clues. At this 
point the dictionary is chiefly valu- 
able for pronunciation and for verify- 
ing guesses. Not enough use is made 
of the study of prefixes and suffixes. 
Whole families of words may be 
learned at one sitting by judicious 
search for root meanings and their 
relatives with prefixes and suffixes. 
It is a fascinating game to play with 
words, to think of substitutes for a 
word that is commonplace or slangy 
or trite; paraphrasing is an interest- 
ing exercise, and a good motivating 
factor when one is working for 
synonyms or antonyms. Occasion- 
ally it is of value to list- the 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin in a se- 
lection. After an exercise has been 
marked for mechanical accuracy, it is 
valuable to give it another work-over 
to see how many more expressive, 
more beautiful, and more definite 
words can be found as substitutes for 
those originally used. Students like 
crossword puzzles; this kind of vo- 
cabulary game is fascinating and 
highly useful. It is certainly more en- 
tertaining than looking up long lists 
of words in dictionaries and trying to 
memorize their meanings apart from 
interesting content. 

RATE 

The letter R followed by a number, 
as for example, R159 on page five of 
this year’s test, means that the num- 
ber of words read to this point is 1590. 
In short, the rate at any specific point 
indicated by the letter R on the left- 
hand margin of the page should be 
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multiplied by ten to find the actual 
number of words that have been read 
to that point. If at the end of a test 
a student’s rate is R313, the figure at 
the bottom of page 9 of this year’s 
test (and the median in Grade X for 
the Province), he has actually read 
3130 words. Since he had 35 minutes 
to do this he has read about 90 words 
per minute and has presumably 
answered questions at the same time. 
Even granting that he has paused 
from time to time to think and jot 
down his answers, his rate is consid- 
erably lower than the rate he will 
have to achieve if he ever wishes to 
continue his studies in a college or 
university where rates of reading 
must be six or seven times faster than 
this. . 
Reading rates necessarily vary 
from student to student, and rates 
vary in the individual depending on 
the purpose and mood of the reader. 
When one reads for information he 
should read every word, but when he 
is reading for enjoyment he will race 
along in some parts or read lazily in 
others. Slow readers can be taught to 
read at a more efficient rate. It is a 


. fact that some students have formed 


the habit of always reading for de- 
tails and have never learned how to 
read to secure a general impression. 
They may be under the impression 
that all reading is for information or 
study. If an entire class or an entire 
school is below normal, as indicated by 
this test, perhaps several short periods 
each day should be devoted strictly to 
reading for enjoyment. 


Comprehension 


There are many purposes included 
under the general term “Comprehen- 
sion,” such as, for example: ability 
to follow directions; to determine the 
central idea or thought; to make in- 
ferences and draw conclusions; to 
evaluate the author’s purpose; to 
identify oneself with the author’s 
mood, tone, or intention; to distin- 
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guish fact from propaganda; to dis- 
criminate between ‘the ‘false and’ the 
true. Some questions test the thinking 
processes and the reader’s power to 
concentrate on the subject ‘at: hand. 
Some questions test the power of -as- 
sociating the present topic with that 
which ‘preceded and that. which‘ fol- 
lowed; others attempt to generalize 
by applying the author’s conclusions 
to other situations. If it is found that 
a student-is not reading at'a compre- 
hension level commensurate with his 
intelligence, the teacher should probe 
for the reason and invent a method to 
bring him up to his own correct level. 

There is a pernicious practice in 
some schools which destroys all the 
good habits laboriously built up by 
competent teachers of reading. for 
comprehension—this is the practice of 
having one student read something 
aloud while the class as a whole also 
reads the same paragraph silently. No 
student in the group under these cir- 
cumstances can possibly read any 
faster than the student who is read- 
ing aloud. Some selections in Litera- 
ture may benefit by this type of read- 
ing, which is akin to what in the lower 
grades is called choral reading, but 
there is little value in this method 
in high school grades, and it is quite 
likely to impede the slow reader who 
left to himself will articulate his 
words when he is ostensibly reading 
silently. If a student is selected to 
read something aloud, the proper pro- 
cedure is for the rest of the class to 
listen to him, following his words by 
ear but not through the eye, via their 
own books. 


Correlation of Rate and 
Comprehension 

To obtain a simple correlation be- 
tween the scores on Rate and the 
scores on Comprehension, the follow- 
ing method is recommended. Taking 
the rate score to find where the stu- 
dent stopped on this test, find how 
many marks he should have made if 
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he had answered ¢orrectly all the 
questions to this point. With this fig- 
ure as denominator and his conipre- 
hension score as numerator his éffec- 
tive score may be found as a percent- 
age for comparison with all other 
members of the class. It is not pos- 
sible to compute Provincial scorés on 
this basis at the present time from 
the information available, but the fol- 
lowing example will serve as illus- 
tration. Let us suppose a grade ten 
student has a reading rate score 
of R313, which means he stopped 
at the bottom of page 9, The 
number of marks possible ‘ to 
this point is 179. If the stu- 
dent’s score on Comprehension is 99, 
he has an effective or correlated score 
of 99 times 100 divided by 179, which 
is a little over 55%. All these scores 
can thus be readily correlated, with 
the help of the students themselves. 
It should be pointed out that students 
are entitled to know their scores on 
vocabulary, rate, comprehension, and 
their effective comparative percent- 
age on the basis outlined. A student 
who finds he is low on one or more 
of these scores will be encouraged to 
take steps, by reading more widely or 
more effectively, to improve himself. 
The good students should not be con- 
tent to rest on their laurels. On the 
contrary they should be given ma- 
terial of a more challenging type so 
that their vocabulary, rate and level 
of comprehension will continue to im- 
prove. 


The Importance. of the Teacher 


While it is true that poor readers 
do not, as a rule, like reading and 
therefore do little of it, the remedy 
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is not merely to have them read more 
books; this is an over-simplification 
of the problem which should be diag- 
nosed for causes. The teacher should 
try to discover what methods his ‘stu- 
dents are using, for practice in the 
wrong way is likely to increase ra- 
ther than decrease'the existing dis- 
ability. It is possible to use intelligent- 
ly one or more of the comprehension 
and reading references in the course 
of studies, or on pages 24 and 38 of 
the School Book Branch 1945 Price 
List. Give exercises to improve skill 
in making inferences, drawing proper 
interpretations; study the writer’s 
tone, and his apparent. intent and 
point of view. What methods does he 
use in arriving at his conclusions? 
How logical is his argument, and how 
accurate and reliable is he? Show the 
student how to discriminate between 
the real and the apparent meaning of 
what he has read, the surface mean- 
ing and the inner meaning. 


Those students who intend to take 
Mathematics or Science or other sub- 
jects in Grade Twelve or in Univer- 
sity will not succeed unless they 
learn to read with their minds, be- 
cause reading essentially involves the 
reasoning and associational abilities. 
These skills are not acquired inci- 
dentally but through purposeful 
teaching and practice in looking for 
details. When the teacher finds that a 
student is merely going through the 
motions the reader should be stopped 
at once and made to read with his 
brain as well as with his eyes. 


Visual Aids to Teaching 
(Second Instalment) 


While the utilization of teaching 
films in the classroom presents one of 
the newer teaching procedures, equal- 
ly valuable visual materials have been 
used for many years, such as maps, 
charts, models, globes, posters, black- 
boards, diagrams, photographs, and 
pictorial and graphical illustrations 
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of all types, and have been found in- 
dispensable in the classroom. 

“The language of pictures is a uni- 
versal one.” A picture arouses the 
interest of all, whether or not the de- 
scriptive material is couched in terms 
which may be understood or transla- 
ted. The flat picture is one of the 
most commonly used of visual ma- 
terials. Pictures that correlate with 
the Course of Studies are invaluable 
in presenting a unit of work. 


Every teacher would be well ad- 
vised to build up her own picture file. 
Have the students contribute to the 
project. Student participation will add 
to the class interest, enthusiasm and, 
not to say the least, pride, of the stu- 
dents each time the pictures are used 
in the class. 


Pictures for the file should be care- 
fully selected to correlate with the 
Course of Studies and should be well 
organized. A series might be built up 
with a central theme. The prints 
should be on reasonably good quality 
paper and mounted on uniform ‘size 
mounts. Mounting board may be ob- 
tained from a local bookseller or from 
any wholesale paper company having 
agencies in the larger cities. The pic- 
ture file may be arranged topically or 
numerically with a cross reference file 
so that single pictures may be used for 
different units of work. Rubber cement 
is the best medium for mounting. 
Apply a small amount on the back of 
the picture, covering entire surface, 
and on the mounting board. Let stand 
until almost dry. (It drys very quick- 
ly.) Place the picture on the mount- 
ing board and rub over with a clean 
piece of cheese-cloth. This will remove 
any excess cement without leaving a 
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blemish. A chapter on flat and pro- 
jected pictures in Audio-Visual Aids 
to Instruction, by McKown and Rob- 
erts, has valuable information for 
teachers planning a picture file. This 
book will be loaned to teachers by the 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch, upon ap- 
plication. 

Two sizes of picture files might be 
built up, one of a size approximating 
11 by 14 inches when mounted, for in- 
dividual viewing, and one not exceed- 
ing 6 by 6 inches picture coverages 
and 7 x 10 inches mounted, for pro- 
jecting by a reflectoscope. Studying 
pictures individually in a library is 
parallel to the use of reference books. 
The smaller pictures, when used in a 
reflectoscope, permit of group discus- 
sion. 

The sources of supply of pictures 
are unlimited and optical aids such:as 
projectors are not required for their 
use. The Canadian Geographic and 
The National Geographic magazines 
will be found gold mines for a picture 
project. The table of contents for the 
year is contained in the December 
issue of The Canadian Geographic for 
each year. A cumulative index is in 
course of preparation by The Society. 
Back numbers of this pictorial mag- 
azine may be procured by writing 
direct to The Canadian Geographic 
Society, 49 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 
Single copies of The National Geo- 
graphic ordered in the name of the 
school may be purchased at fifty cents 
each. The Society issues School Bulle- 
tins weekly throughout the school 
year to teachers, libraries and stu- 
dents above the elementary grades 
upon payment of fifty cents annually. 
These bulletins contain pictures and 
other material suitable for Social 
Studies. A cumulative index of The 
National Geographic is available for 
$2.00 in Canada. For further particu- 
lars write to The National Geographic 
Society, Washington 6, D.C. 

Pictorial Education, published in 
England, would be worth-while in any 
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school library. The pictures are black 
and white. The subscription is $3.50 
per year, or $4.50 with four extra 
issues, and will be taken at the larger 
news agencies. 

Building America is a photographic 
magazine on Modern Problems spon- 
sored by the Society for Curriculum 
Study and assisted for five years by 
the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. One study 
unit is published each month from Oc- 
tober to May. Back numbers are ob- 
tainable as single paper-covered units 
or in bound volumes. The subscrip- 
tion rate is $2.25. A letter addressed 
to Americana Corporation, 2 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York, N.Y., 
will bring further information. 

: School Boards and Divisional 
Boards would make no mistake in 
placing any or all of the above mag- 
azines in the library. They might be 
circulated among Divisional Schools. 

Coloured pictures of birds in dif- 
ferent sizes, accompanied by descrip- 
tive leaflets, may be obtained from 
The National Audubon Society, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York. School 
Nature League Bulletins, four page 
illustrated leaflets, are also obtain- 
able from this non-commercial society. 
Picture study of birds might result 
in the organization of Audubon Junior 
Clubs. This would be a worthwhile en- 
terprise for any school. For particu- 
lars, write to the Canadian represen- 
tative of the Junior Audubon Clubs, 
Canadian Nature, Toronto. 


Coloured pictures of wild flowers 
are obtainable from The Museum of 
the State of New York, Albany, N.Y.; 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
Washington, D.C.; Perry Pictures, 
Box 4, Malden, Mass., and other sour- 
ces. 

There is available to the teachers of 
the Province from The Field Crops 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Edmonton, as long as the supply lasts, 
a set of posters on Weeds of Alberta. 
This is an attractive set of coloured 
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illustrations. Each poster contains il- 
lustrations and textual material out- 
lining the methods of control. The 
Optimum Grade Placement of this 
series is Grade VIII General Science, 
and the Grade spread—IV to X. 

Small colour prints of pictures sug- 
gested for picture study for Grades I 
to XI may be procured at very small 
cost from The School-Book Branch. 
These may be projected on a screen 
without loss of colour. 

There is now ready for circulation 
an additional series of pictures placed 
in the library of the Audio-Visual 
Aids Branch by the United Kingdom 
Information Service, Ottawa, dealing 
with the uses of RADAR ashore and 


' in the air over Britain. This series is 


of general interest and is available 
upon application. (Number G-8). 
The Audio-Visual Aids Branch has 
under way the preparation of a few 
series of coloured pictures of birds, 


wild flowers, animals and minerals of | 


Alberta, also reproductions of the 
Canadian paintings suggested for pic- 
ture study in the Intermediate School 


Programme. An announcement will be 
made when they are ready for circula- 
tion. 

The school museum in which all 
types of models and specimens may be 
exhibited and handled by the students 
would be a beehive of activity in the 
school. The school museum and the 
school journey are credited as carry- 
ing the greatest value of all visual 
aids to teaching. School journeys have 
been used as a teaching procedure in 
England and on the continent of 
Europe for many years. In some Euro- 
pean countries two major journeys 
are recommended during a_ school 
year. In the United States, school 
buses are provided by some School 
Boards fur transporting the students 
to the project under study. 

All of the Visual Materials not re- 
quiring optical aids for implementa- 
tion are available to all schools of the 
Province without any great financial 
outlay! Most teachers are alive to 
their possibilities. All are urged to 
make the most of the opportunities at 
hand. 


EDUCATION and 60,000,000 JOBS 


“From any long-run point of view 
education is, therefore, the most im- 
portant single activity of civilized 
man.” 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, says this in 60,000,000 
Jobs. Among his other observations 
are these: 


Education for the General 
Welfare 


“‘We must educate our children not 
only to make a success in life as 
competitive individuals— but also, 
and even more important, to work 
together in the service of the general 
welfare. In recent years, education 
has placed so much emphasis on the 
individual, and so little on the gen- 
eral welfare, that both government 
and business have become more and 
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more a battleground of selfish pres- 
sure groups.” 


Federal Aid 


“This is a shocking statement to 
make, I know—but the United States, 
considering her material wealth, is 
one of the most backward nations in 
education in the world. True it is 
that in certain states we spend 125 
dollars of state and local funds 
a year to educate a child. But 
in other states the local communities 
are so poverty-ridden that they find 
it hard to spend even 25 dollars a 
year. The poor education received 
by the children born into these back- 
ward areas is both a national dis- 
grace and a national peril. Before 
the war state and local governments 
spent $3,000,000,000, of which the 
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state and local authorities might fur- 
nish $2,700,000,000 and _ Federal 
Government $300,000,000. The cost 
of World War II to the Federal 
Government has averaged around 
$300,000,000 a day. Surely, it can 
spend as much in a year to support 
our public school system—which, 
after all, is a front line of defense 
of our national liberties.” 


Adult Education 


“As a nation, we would have a 
much broader knowledge of inter- 
national affairs if more of us learn- 





ed another language. None of us is 
too old to learn something new. It is 
just a question of wanting to learn 
with the whole intensity. of our being. 
I put in enough spare time: to learn 
a little Spanish at fifty—a_ little 
Russian at fifty-five—and, at fifty- 
six, enough about flying so I could 
solo and land a plane by myself. And 
I have known of others who learned 
to fly at seventy. Moreover, the older 
folks, by learning new things, often 
stimulate their children. I’m sure that 
if I hadn’t learned Spanish, my 
daughter and one of my sons would 
never have studied the language.” 


RIB TICKLERS 





In the University of Wisconsin, 
students undergoing an examination 
in English were asked: 

“Write ot examples of the indi- 
cative, the subjunctive, the potential, 
and the exclamatory moods.” 

To which one struggling pupil 
complied with the following: 

“T am endeavoring to pass an 
English examination. If I answer 20 
questions I shall pass. If I answer 
12 question I may pass. God help me!” 





A man dropped his wig in the 
street and a boy picked it up and 
handed it to him. “Thanks, my boy,” 
said the owner of the wig. “‘You are 
the first genuine hair restorer I 
have ever seen.” 


A government department included 
in its highly scientific intelligence 
tests for candidates a couple of 
trick questions to which they fondly 
believed there were no answers, and 
to which they expected none. Imagine 
their embarrassment one day when 
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a bright young college student pro- 
ceeded to answer them. 

“How long,” ran the first question, 
“is a piece of string?” 

To which. the applicant replied: 
“A piece of string is twice as long 
as the distance between its centre 
and either end.” 


“How far,” pleaded the second 


query, “can a dog run into the 


woods?” 


“A dog can run only half way 
into the woods,” said the bright boy 
from college. “After that he’s run- 
ning out of the woods!’ 

When the next questionnaire was 
handed out, the two trick questions 
were strangely missing. 


A mother called her young son 
into the house to reprimand him for 
rough play. “Freddie,” she asked, 
“why did you kick Teddy in the 
stomach out there in the yard?” 


“He turned around,” explained 
Freddie. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, Calgary. 


Building Better Citizens 
By DR. JOHN P, LIEBE, Lethbridge 


A very practical and timely pro- 
posal has been made recently in Leth- 
bridge; a proposal which would cer- 
tainly help to solve one of the most 
difficult school problems in Southwest- 
ern Alberta. It has been suggested 
that the Prisoner-of-War Camp at 
Lethbridge be converted into a com- 
munity school that would serve all 
those students from the Cardston, Ta- 
ber, Macleod, and Lethbridge School 
Divisions, who are not preparing for 
an academic career. It has long been 
felt, particularly in rural areas, and 
it is now officially acknowledged by 
our educational authorities, that Al- 
berta high schools cater too much to 
the needs and interests of a minority 
of students who wish, or are expected, 
to enter university. A good many op- 
tions have been introduced in order to 
serve and interest the whole high- 
school population; but this time- 
honored academic method of present- 
ing textbook material in a classroom 
with forty desks still prevails. In fact 
it is doubtful whether our high schools 
will ever be able to serve the needs 
and interests of all students within 
the traditional limits of a school 
building. The Alberta high school 
must expand beyond the lecture hall 
into various collective enterprises 
which link up with community life. It 
also must grow firm roots in the soil 
which gives the majority of our citi- 
zens a living. 


The Story of Farm Mechanics 


Alberta will never have high schools 
for everybody, and our youngsters 
will always drop out of school at a 
fast rate between grades nine and 
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twelve as long as we develop only one 
type of high-school education. How 
difficult it is to answer the genuine 
needs of the community through the 
established type of high school is 
borne out by the story of Farm Mech- 
anics. Ten years ago when General 
Shop courses were introduced in the 
Province, a rural teacher suggested 
to the curriculum committee that 
“Farm Mechanics” be included. Her 
voice was the voice of the rural popu- 
lation of Alberta. So her idea was ac- 
cepted and worked into a very com- 
prehensive outline which included 
woodwork, blacksmithing, concrete, 
painting, working with fabrics, har- 
ness repair, upkeep of farm machine- 
ry, electrical work, and wickerwork. 
Although this course received official 
sanction, it was never taught for 
many years. By and by a few pioneers 
among shop teachers tried it out. Two 
years ago the organization of the In- 
dustrial Arts Teachers of Alberta 
suggested that Farm Mechanics be 
taught at summer school. A special 
instructor was engaged. But to serve 
the needs of youngsters who will re- 
turn to the farm after completing 
grade twelve takes more than another 
course and another summer-school lec- 
ture. It calls for a new variety of 
high school. So the issue of Farm 
Mechanics has now been linked with 
the widespread agitation for the Com- 
posite School or Community School, 
sometimes referred to as the Village 
College. It has become clear that in 
the academic high school Farm Mech- 
anics, and in fact, a good many other 
courses of handwork, will probably 
never find the proper conditions which 
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favor their full development. The 
Community School will open a new 
avenue for manual education. 


It Can Be Done in Lethbridge 


The City of Lethbridge is fortun- 
ate enough to have the facilities for a 
Community School in her immediate 
neighborhood. The section of land on 
which the Prisoner-of-War Camp now 
stands would make ideal school 
grounds on which the classroom work 
can be put into practice. Numerous 
buildings, utilities, gardens, and play- 
grounds are available. The youngsters 
who would enter from the interme- 
diate schools in southwestern Alberta 
could find that happy balance between 
handwork and “intellectual” work 
which is so desirable in the age of 
adolescence. The curriculum will be 
so near to the realities of life that 
shop and classroom teachers can em- 
bark on a common activity. School 
work will vary with the seasons. It 
will not be necessary to say, “Let us 
pretend.” Everyone will be engaged in 
one big collective enterprise. 


A shelter belt on the north and west 
side would mean much to everyone. 
When water is plentiful, someone 
must irrigate. If some students are 
hard up, they can be presented with 
scholarships in the form of gainful 
employment. Imagine how much 
cleaner the rooms will be, when the 
boys will have finished broad concrete 
walks between all buildings. Feeding 
some four hundred students and the 
staff is a task which offers the widest 
scope for training in home economics. 
A hospital already exists; there is no 





bet.er place to take up home nursing. 
School enterprises will spring up na- 
turally and urge themselves on teach- 
ers and students. 


We often regret that so little at- 
tention is paid to character training; 
yet everyone can see that a course in 
ethics or Bible reading would make 
little difference. In a Community 
School, where teachers and students 
share more than lessons, where all 
have to get along on the same 
grounds, character is formed almost 
imperceptibly, as occasion arises. 


Creative Leadership Needed 


It shall not be denied that the be- 
ginnings of such a Community School 
call for creative leadership. The vari- 
ous activities must be built up grad- 
ually, and enrolment should slowly 
rise as new units of the school com- 
munity come into operation. But the 
effort is worthwhile. The actual deal 
which would set such an enterprise 
going is, of course, between the De- 
partment of Education and the War 
Assets Corporation. But it cannot lead 
to success unless the whole plan has 
the wholehearted and also the prac- 
tical support of the citizens. of Leth- 
bridge. Thousands of people from 
southwestern Alberta come to our city 
to do business. Why should we not 
provide an advanced type of Commun- 
ity School where they can get the best 
training for their boys and girls? The 
opportunity which is offered to our 
City and to the south of the Prov- 
ince through the evacuation of the 
largest Prisoner-of-War Camp in 
Canada comes only once in a lifetime. 
Let us act now! 


JOHNSON’S CAFE 
The Best for the Best. 


Giving Service for 25 Years. 


Cor. Jaspér Ave. and 101st St. 
Edmonton 
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DR. A. J. COOK 
University of Alberta 


X 


The MATH-SCI Corer 


J. T. CUYLER, B.A. 
Medicine Hat 


EVA JAGOE, B.A. 
Calgary 


X 


While contributions may be sent to any of the Co-Editors, those 
concerning the intermediate and elementary school are of special con- 
cern to Miss Jagoe, c/o Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, 


Calgary. 
High School, Medicine Hat. 


Send high school science material to J. T. Cuyler, Alexandra 
High school mathematics items should be 


sent to A. J. Cook, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


The classroom jottings which ap- 
pear below illustrate one function of 
the corner, namely, to encourage a 
free exchange of teacher experi- 
ences. We urge others to send in 
contributions of this sort. 


The article on quantitative think- 
ing is based on a talk given at the 
fall convention of the Edmonton dis- 
trict rural teachers. It is published 
on the written request of one of the 
members of the convention executive. 


Classroom Jottings 
E. McKEE, Mundare. 


1, Angles of different size in 
figures may be indicated on the black 
board as shown in the figures (a) 
and (b). Thus in (a) the double loop 
emphasizes that the external angle 
is larger than the indicated internal 
angle. 


2. Figure (c) shows an easy way 
of teaching order in the formulas for 
directed length, as illustrated by the 
example: Given P, P= —3 PP, when 
the points have co-ordinates P, (5,— 
12),P,(5, 4) and P (x, y). To find 
x and y. The solution readily follows 
from the figure, since y+12— —3 
(4—y), giving y—12. 


3. The formulas for the division 
of a segment AB cre easily applied 
following fig. d. It is required to 
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( (b) 





(d 


divide AB such that AP=—2 PB. AP 
is labelled (2) and PB is labelled (1). 
The loops indicate the weights given 
to the co-ordinates. Thus: 


_ 2(—-8)+1 (4) 


SS |= —4, 
2+1 

2 (5)+1 (—1) M 
2+1 aa 
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4. Two examination questions on 
Grade XII. mathematics (1945) are 
of interest. 

(a) Trig. and An. Geom., exercise 
4. The double scale (fig. e) shows 
the relations between two variables 
p and q. Express p as a function of q. 


OAXF 0 Fp 
o ye hegre gir ie OF 


(e) 


The relation between p and q is 
linear and may be written p—aq-+b. 
then a and b may be formed frozm 
two pairs of corresponding values 
of p and q, say (1, 5) and (4, —10). 
We obtain 5—a+b and —10— 
4 a+b to find a— —5 and b—10. 
Hence the required relation is p— 
—5 q+10. . 

The relation could have been ob- 
tained more easily from the pair 
(0, 2) and (10, 0). It may also be 
seen by inspection of the scale that 
a= —5, since the scales are reversed 
and the unit for q is 5 times that for 


What the scale gives is really a 
table of values for p and q from 
which the relation is to be found, 
often by inspection. 

(b) Alg. 2, exercise 19. 


eg 
If —:—:— —=3:4:5, find integ- 


— 
ral values of A, B and C in the 
proportion x:y:z—A! B: C. . 

Foy 


S45 
Also the L.C.M. of 3, 4 and 5 is 60. 


We may multiply the fractions on the 

right side of the equality each by 60 

without affecting the equality. Hence 
xy +s 20 : 36+ 12. 


Clearly x :y:z= 
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Hence A :B : C: = 20 : 15 : 12. 
20,15 and 12 are the smallest 
integral values which are possible; 
any set of multiples such as 100: 
75: 60 would also serve. 

It should be noted that proportions 
in valuing the ratios of three vari- 
ables are difficult for students. An 
example of the occurrence of such 
proportion .is the law of sines in 
trigometry. 


The Role of Quantitative 
Thinking in Education 
By A. J. COOK, Department of 
Mathematics, U. of A. 


With the physical violence of war 
at an end, it is easy for us in such 
a pleasant land as Canada is to live 
ostrich-wise in terms of immediate 
or prospective comforts. Warnings 
about atomic bombs are likely to 
have less effect than we imagine 
upon us, because horror is far away 
enough to be unreal, and we can 
always hope that somehow things 
will be all right. 


Too, the growth of fine character 
is a slow achievement. It belongs to 
the deeper processes of life, akin to 
the growth of a tree in time, yet 
more subtle and more exposed to the 
fury of elements which can warp 
and shatter and destroy. 


So also are the social achievements 
of fine character. The building of a 
sound home is a life-time task and 
requires persistence, energy and 
courage, to say nothing of stable 
vision. 

Amid the insistent clamor of world 
need it is as though there was no 
possible way forward other than 
through quiet processes of growth, 
personal and communal, which seem- 
ingly cannot be hurried, which re- 
quire a life-time at least for fulfil- 
ment, and which curiously enough 
are not for sale across store counters. 

This then, it seems to me, is a 
first requisite for sound teaching, 
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namely, a sound philosophy which is 
grounded in life realities. 

Whatever special aspects of such 
a philosophy need emphasis in terms 
of the teaching of a particular sub- 
ject, and there are such, these must 
never be allowed to obscure the more 
fundamental issues. Rather the 
teaching of the particular subject 
must be a vehicle of life-teaching, 
serving to re-inforce or to underline 
the particular aspect, but never to 
obliterate the basic purposes of 
living. 

For too many people the question 
“what is life all about?” will be 
answered in the light of experience, 
with cynicisim, which is always akin 
to Giant Despair. 


Suppose, however, we begin ab- 
stractly with the world of geometry, 
the one dimensions of the little child 
‘who loves to push objects back ard 
forth along the single track of the 
window ledge. Soon we have two 
dimensions, length and breath, not 
merely of the school blackboard, 
where alas still too often we leave 
our geometry, but the length and 
breadth. of our wide prairie land, 
the expanse of the sea, ... Now we 
have three dimensions, a world in 
which we can build bridges and fling 
up vast earthworks, in which the 
depths of space beckon our imagin- 
ings to the great infinitudes of the 
visible world. There is a grandeur 
and endless fascination about this 
spatial world, where-we frail crea- 
tures . contemplate. its wonder, all 
the while confined to the two dimen- 
sional skin of a tiny whirling sphere! 

But not for long are we content 
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with space, for the fourth ditiension 
of duration carries us out’ of the 
present, backwards to the spectacle 
of human history and all its anteced- 
ents which have baffled our best 
imaginings; and of the future—what 
shall we say? ; 

With our four dimensions of space 
and time we have a stage nearly 
set. Despite the vast emptiness of 
space-time we all realize the presence 
of matter and of energy. So import- 
ant, so fundamental are they, that 
there are those who see the whole 
scene in their terms. We are crea- 
tures, woven out of this four-fold 
fabric of space, time, matter and 
energy. And so we are. 


Betrand Russell once remarked 
that so much of our life is spent 
in the sheer displacement of matter. 
We carry parcels, books, dishes to 
and’ from the sink; we create vast 
transportation schemes to move the 
earth’s materials including ourselves. 

How much of our life is contained 
within the magic (or are they 
tragic?) words: space. time, matter 
and energy! We can see in the vast 
stores of matter and energy, employ- 
ment and hence sustenance for all 
the races of mankind—there need be 
no idleness, no poverty, no physical 
misery, for the world’s millions. With 
proper management there is more 
than to spare! The very misery of 
the world challenges us to this vision. 
There is nothing inherently insuffici- 
ent about the world’s supply of mat- 
ter and energy. 

In those four magic words: space, 
time, matter and energy, are con- 
tained much of man’s knowledge, 
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whether it be of evolutionary concep- 
tions, economic theory, mechanical 
principles, or of chemical analysis,— 
with all their enormous. consequence 
for the practical arts and sciences— 
agriculture, industry, medicine, com- 
merce, the military arts and so on. 

There are people who stop here. 
They: say, that what has been out- 
lined. above pretty much embraces 
all there is to life; whatever else re- 
mains is a kind of residue, a sort of 
effect of such causes, and mainly 
accidental or fortuitous in character. 
Should you encounter sorrow and loss, 
—that’s too bad, but still incidental 
—your main attribute is that you are 
a possibly. useful nucleus in a total 
assemblage of space, time, matter 
and energy. 

Whatever sublime elements there 
are in such a universal conception, 
and there are such elements in it, 
it is not difficult to see how it be- 
comes the ready servants of the un- 
scrupulous, the embittered, and the 
rapacious in our midst. There is. in- 
herent in such a scheme no restraint 
of personal power, no law of conduct, 
no tradition of courtesy, no obstacle 
to barbarism. Yet its universality is 
apparent, and its very sublimity 
tempts men to all the deviltry which 
we now know, if we were ignorant 
before, unrestrained human activity 
is capable of. 

Here then in outline is material- 
istic philosophy. Whatever particular 
name or form it may take, its bases 
are the same, and its power is the 
same, for it is rooted in important 
universals, 

Taken alone it is a false philosophy, 
and if our math. and science teaching 
encourages such a world outlook, 
then such teaching is for slavery and 
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not for freedom. It is natural enough 
to see how such a philosophy can be 
taught often unwittingly by the 
teachers of math. and science be- 
cause it is based upon the very ele- 
ments with which math. and science 
deals. Somehow the student must 
see, and see clearly, much more, or 
else our education is education for 
further catastrophe. 


(To Be Continued) 


Teaching About the United Nations 
Charter is the title of a new National 
Education Association pamphlet. 
Topics include: What is the Charter, 
and Teaching Outlines on the General 
Assembly of the proposed United 
Nations Organization, its security 
council, economic and social council, 
trusteeship ‘council, international 
court, and the UNO secretariat. Also 
included are a teaching outline on 
the ‘significance of the Charter and 
a list of related documents. 


A young mother was aboard the 
Staten Island ferry with her little 
boy. A tugboat passed with a big 
vessel in tow, and every once in a 
while the tug would whistle a blast 
or two. The towline stretched from 
tug to steamer. 

“Look, mama,” the little boy said, 
“The big boat has the little one by 
the tail and it makes the little one 
squeal.” 
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Youth CHALLENGES the Educators 


By Leonard Bercuson, M.A. 


Report of Canadian Youth Commission published by the Ryerson Press. 


VEN in this day of “democracy in 

the classroom” it’s a rare pupil 
who ever gets the chance to tell his 
educators just what he thinks . of 
them. That is why “Youth Challenge 
the Educators” provides such stimu- 
lating and provocative reading. For 
here are the candid opinions of ap- 
proximately 1,500 young Canadians 
between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-four. . They come from all 
walks of life, from every province in 
the Dominion. Workers in mine pits, 
students in universities, housewives 
and stenographers, engineers and 
clerks, all offer their reactions to the 
education they have received during 
the past ten or twelve years. Reply- 
ing to twenty-six carefully thought- 
out questions, submitted to them by 
the Canadian Youth Commission, 
these young people have given an- 
swers which, now that they have been 
tabulated, are ready for the careful 
consideration of those whom they con- 
cern most—the educator. 


What, for example, do these stu- 
dents and recent graduates think that 
a teacher is worth? Enjoying . the 
freedom which anonymity gives, they 
put down their estimates to question 
twelve on the questionnaire which 
reads: “In 1941, 50% of Canada’s 
teachers received less than $782 per 
year. What do you feel would be an 
appropriate salary for an average ex- 
perienced teacher?” It is comforting 
to learn that youth is -well aware of 
the absurdity of expecting competent 
teachers for less than $800. On the 
other hand, the median suggested sal- 
ary reflects the low repute in which 
the teaching profession is generally 
held, for it is a meagre $1,160. Even 
that, however, represents an increase 
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of 53% in average remuneration over 
what is currently being paid. There is 
some consolation in knowing that the 
responsible citizens of tomorrow’ will 
expect a more adequate salary for 
the country’s teachers. Educators will 
find comfort as well in a rather sur- 
prising outcome of the questionnaire. 
Contrary to much that every-day dis- 
cussion and comment would lead: one 
to believe, the teacher as such is not 
the centre and source of all the fric- 
tions, discomforts and maladjustments 
suffered by young people as they pass 
through school. Of the 1,467 young 
Canadians who were given the attrac- 
tive opportunity of unburdening their 
souls about the defects of their 
schooling, only 3% % made a plea for 
better or more sympathetic teachers. 


‘Since motivation is ‘a primary con- 
cern of educators, the ‘first question 
asked on the questionnaire is a matter 
of more than passing interest. It reads 
as follows: “While all may be import- 
ant, which of the following do: you 
think is the most important reason 
for going to Secondary School?” 


(a) To enable you to get a better 
job——3. 


(b) To improve your social position 
7, 


(c) To increase your knowledge of 
important subjects——5. 


(d) To prepare you for university 
entrance——6. 


(e) To help you understand the com- 
plicated problems of modern so- 
ciety and the responsibilities of a 
citizen: 2. 


(f) To prepare you to spend your 
leisure time in satisfying and 
constructive ways——9... 
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(g) To teach you how to get on with 
other people——8. 


(h) To help you think clearly so that 
you will be able to deal effectively 
with the problems of life——1. 


(i) To help you discover and develop 
your abilities and interests——4. 


The numerals to the right indicate 
the order of preference. They show 
as well that young people rate clear 
thinking and good understanding in 
the social field as the most important 
values which the school can give 
them, Further tabulation of the an- 
swers to this question reveals an in- 
teresting sidelight, namely, that while 
boys attach more significance to ob- 
jectives like improving their social 
position and preparing for university 
entrance, girls are more concerned 
with increasing their knoweldge of 
important subjects, preparing for 
leisure or getting on with other peo- 
ple. 


The answers to question four offer 
much food for thought. Here the 
young Canadians were bluntly asked 
“Can you suggest any ways in which 
your schooling might have prepared 
you better than it did for what you 
have had to do since leaving school?” 
It is perhaps noteworthy that a goodly 
number made no specific recommend- 
ations, but out of the 1,023 sugges- 
tions received, these definite trends 
emerge: 


The youth of Canada want the 
schools to get closer to the working 
world. 


They want the schools to get closer 
to the world of conflicting political, 
economic and social forces. 

They want the schools to prepare 

them for graceful participation in 

social living. 

The views of youth are equally 
forthright on the vexed issue of na- 
tional unity. Listed below are the re- 
actions to question eighteen: 
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“How do you think we can best help 
to make Canada a truly united coun- 
try?” 

(a) By urging that Canada become a 
one-language country——12. 


(b) By refusing to admit to Canada 
any people not of the white race 
—-—5. 


(c) By pursuing policies which the 
majority believes to be right, re- 
gardless of consequences——5. 


(d) By taking active steps to promote 
understanding and co-operation 
among all groups——34. 


(e) By each of us endeavoring, as in- 
dividual citizens, to practice pa- 
tience, tolerance and goodwill 
—27. 


(f) By making English and French 
compulsory in all schools——15. 


(g) Others——2. 


The numerals at the right represent 
the per cent of all opinions. They re- 
veal clearly enough that in the opinion 
of youth language is not the key to 
Canadian unity; nor does it lie in 
racial exclusiveness or the domination 
of a majority group. Rather, our 
young people favor the goodwill ap- 
proach to the problem, a most hope- 
ful omen for the future. 


Educators will be interested to learn 
that over 75% of those polled ex- 
pressed themselves in agreement to 
question 23 (a) which read: “It is 
held by some people that religious 
training should be a part of every- 
one’s education. Do you agree?” On 
the method of instruction, however, 
these young people were vague and 
indefinite, reflecting the current in- 
decisive attitude toward religious mat- 
ters. 


There was no such lack of convic- 
tion in the answers to question 25. 
“Though the poorer Canadian prov- 
inces spend as large a proportion of 
their public revenues on education as 
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do the richer provinces, still many of 
these poorer provinces provide only a 
30-dollar-a-year education for their 
public school children, while the richer 
provinces provide approximately 80- 
dollar-a-year education per child in 
school. Should the Dominion Govern- 
ment provide educational grants to 
correct this inequality?” One out of 
twenty was undecided on the issue, 
another one was opposed; but 
eighteen out of every twenty were 
staunchly in favor. 


They voted in the same overwhelm- 
ing manner on question 26. “Do you 
feel that Canada should provide for 
its young people the type of educa- 
tional opportunities you have suggest- 
ed in this questionnaire even if it 
means higher taxes?” In other words 
these young people put themselves 
firmly on record in support of a broad- 
er, more vital educational program for 
all which would include: 


{a) Continuing juvenile schooling to 

the average of eighteen years; 

{b) Raising the average remunera- 
tion of teachers from $782: to 
$1,200 per year; 

({c) A well-developed system of Vo- 
cational Guidance in schools; 

({d) Medical and dental examinations 

and services in all schools; 

Public assistance to students who 

require it to continue their edu- 

cation; 

{f) Dominion assistance to the prov- 
inces to equalize the educational 
provision for all Canadian chil- 
dren. 


And, finally, they expressed their 
almost unanimous willingness to foot 
the bill. 


— 


(e 


— 


Teacher: “Lot was warned to take 
his wife and daughter and flee out 
of the city. Lot and his wife and 
daughter got safely away.” 

Student: “What happened to the 
flea, mam?” 
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Turns with a 
BOOKWORM 


Book Review 


I AM A LUNATIC—By R. H. Storer 
and F. Fowler, 1944. Published by 
R. H. Storer and Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver. $1.00 


Lunacy, they used to say, has to 
do with changes of the moon. But 
the writers of I AM A LUNATIC 
have “got that way” by pondering 
changes in the world around them. 
Many are the railers against Can- 
ada’s financial system and prospects 
of a future under capitalistic mono- 
poly, but few come forward in print 
with concrete suggestion for mone- 
tary reform, as do Messrs. Storer 
and Fowler. They have a plan which 
is unfolded simply, concisely and 
very readably in this little book. 
They make use also of the whimsical 
illustrations we all like so well and 
which can emphasize a point better 
than italics or blackface. 

Looking through the crazy man’s 
spectacles, money becomes labor re- 
ceipts, taxes become Public Service 
Contributions, and a ten-point\ pro- 
gram is gradually built up to pro- 
vide the answer to the public’s great- 
est economic fears and wants, all of 
which, of course, have to do with 
security and standard of living. As 
usual, we in Alberta are inclined to 
ask, “‘Where is the money to come 
from?” That too is answered in the 
program. One of the suggestions, 
namely limitation of accumulated 
wealth to, say, $250,000, will cause 
teachers no great anguish. 

Whether the treatise “sells” the 
reader or not, it is worth spending 
both reading-time and price for its 
thought-stimulating treatment, in 
the wistful language of the street, 
of what is, after all, a deadly serious 


subject. Elizabeth Gerwin Cypris. 
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local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

_ For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


ACADIA 


_A meeting of the Acadia Local Associa- 
tion No. 2 was held in Hanna, October 12, 
following the Hanna Convention. The officers 
elected are as follows: President, Mrs. J. 
Jarboe, Lanfine; Vice-President, Miss F. 
Lydsman, Oyen; Sec.-Treas., F. C. Jorgen- 
som Sedalia; Board Representative, H. Hall, 
yen. 


ANDREW 


On October 26th a regular meeting of the 
Andrew Sub-local was held in Zhoda School 
with 12 members present. The main topics 
for discussion were: Resolutions for the 
coming convention; rentals of teacherages. 
The meeting closed with a delightful lunch 
served by Mrs. P. Huculak and Mrs. J. 
Tomashewsky. 


ATHABASCA 


The second meeting of the Athabasca Sub- 
local was held in the Athabasca high school 
Saturday afternoon, November 17. The new 
executive elected is as follows: President, 
Miss E. Dodd; Vice-President, Miss A. Kawu- 
lok; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss I. Bucholz; 
Press Correspondent, Miss M. Skjeie. 

Inspector Hodgson and Mrs. McClellan led 
an interesting discussion on Primary Read- 
ing. Emphasis was placed on reading as 
essentially a thought-getting process and 
reading readiness. Suggestions were offered 
and plans were made to arrange the year’s 
program so as to make it both profitable 
and enjoyable for all the members. 

The meetings of the Local will be held 
in the high-school building at 2 p.m. on the 
first Saturday of every month. The meeting 
was followed by a delicious lunch. 


BASHAW 


A meeting of the Bashaw Sub-local was 
held October 18, following the A.T.A. meet- 
ing at the Convention held in Camrose. The 
new executive is as follows: President and 
Councillor, H. Myers; Vice-President, Mrs. 
M. Scott; Sec.-Treas., Miss B. MacPherson; 
Press Correspondent, Miss H. Westbrook. 


BEAVERLODGE 


On Wednesday, October 25, a meeting of 
the Beaverlodge Sub-local was held at the 
home of Mrs. Lysne in Beaverlodge. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President and 
Councillor, Mr. Lysne; Vice-President, Miss 
L. Miller; Sec.-Treas., Miss W. Reid. 

The next meeting is to be held at Hale- 
vurt at 8:00 o’clock on December 5. Special 
reports on Salaries, Visual Aids and Summer 
School are planned. 


BENALTO-ECKVILLE 


The first meeting of the Benalto-Eckville 
Sub-local for the new term was held at Eck- 
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ville School on the evening of October 15. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 


ident, E. Farris; Vice-President, H. McCall; 
Sec.-Treas., M. Anderson; Councillor for the 
Sub-local, Mrs. A. Sterling; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss Jessis Johnson. School Super- 
visor, Mr. F. Barnes, attended the meeting 
and urged that the group plan some work of 
professional interest for each meeting. Lunch 
was served by the Eckville teachers. 


* * . 


The regular meeting of the Benalto-Eck- 
ville Sub-local was held at Benalto on Mon- 
day evening. Miss M. Anderson led the 
teachers of the Eckville staff in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Dramatics in the School.” Mrs. 
Sterling consented to talk to the next meet- 
ing on the subject of “Enterprise Tech- 
nique,” and Mr, Harris offered to deal with 
“Interesting Phases of the High School Art 
Program.” The Benalto group served a very 
enjoyable lunch, 


BOYLE 

The second meeting of the Boyle Sub-local 
was held in the Boyle High School on the 
evening of October 26, at 7:30. The treas- 
urer’s report and the previous minutes were 
adopted as read without discussion. It was 
decided that the fee of 25c per member 
would remain for the ensuing year. A report 
on the Sub-locdl’s projector was presented, 
and money was voted for the purchase of an 
extension cord and a new battery. 


There followed a spirited discussion, led 
by Mr. W. A. Deeprose, on the subject, 
“Remedial English.” Some interesting and 
profitable information was exchanged by 
the various members. A delicious lunch 
served by Miss C. A. Bower closed a very 
pleasant evening. 


BUSBY-PICKARDVILLE 


The reorganization meeting of the Busby- 
Pickardville Sub-local was held in the Pick- 
ardville High School on November 1, with 
eight members present. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. Hunter; Secre- 
tary and Councillor, Mrs. McLaughlin After 
some discussion, it was decided to hold a 
dance in the Pickardville hall on November 
23 to improve our financial standing. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


The organization meeting of the Byemoor- 
Endiang Sub-local was held in Byemoor 
High School on Thursday, November 1, at 
8:00 p.m. Following is a list of new officers: 
President, Miss Olive Adsett; Sec.-Treas., 


Miss Edna Boelhke; Vice-Pres., Mrs Ruth 
Mehalcheon; Correspondent, Miss Kathleen 
we Dist, Representative, Mrs. May 
enny. 


It was decided to hold the regular monthly 
meetings the third Thursday of each month 
at 8:30 p.m. The meeting adjourned, to meet 
again on November 22 at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Endiang High School. 


CALGARY RURAL 


In conjunction with several other Locals, 
the Calgary Rural Local took part in the 
Convention held in the Palliser Hotel in 
Calgary, November 8 and 9. 


Meeting as a Division the teachers of this 
Local heard thought-provoking addresses by 
Mr. R. Russell, on the care of notebooks; by 
Miss Smith, of Banff, and Miss Miller, of 
Bowness, jointly speaking on Junior Read- 
ing, and by Mr. J. Majakey, of Airdrie, 
speaking on inter-school activities. After 
each of the addresses, and at the conclusion 
of all three, there were question and dis- 
cussion periods. 
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During the organization meeting of the 
Local a great deal of business was dealt 
with. Mr. F. Seymour, of Calgary, addressed 
the group as A.T.A. representative, and 
there were two electoral ballots taken in 
connection with proposed changes in the 
A.T.A. Constitution. It was voted to con- 
tinue the present system of scholarships to 

used by Grade IX students. A resolution 
was passed asking the Divisional office for 
increased efficiency, and the proposals for 
salary negotiations were laid before the 
group and approved. 


Officers elected were: President, Vair An- 
derson; Vice-Pres., Miss L. C. Miller; Sec.- 
Treas., George Staal; Bulletin Editor, J. 
Majakey; Representative to the Calgary City 
Council of the A.T.A., Miss Boothman; Sal- 
ary Negotiation Committee: Messrs. Ander- 
son, Staal, Russel, L. Radford, S. Smedsted, 
N. Floen, J. Majakey, and Miss A. Brander. 
Press Correspondent, J. A. Brown. 


On the concluding day of the Convention, 
members of the Calgary Rural Local sat in 
on addresses by speakers at their own Con- 
vention, as well as on addresses delivered to 
the Calgary City Convention held the same 
dates, and at ‘least upheld their end of all 
the open-forum debates following the pre- 
pared speeches. 


All was not heavy professional work, how- 
ever, and the members of the Calgary Rural 
Local took active part in the lobby discus- 
sions, and attended the treatre party or the 
dance held on the evening of November 8. 


Members will be advised by post card of 
the place and date of the next meeting of 
the Local, and a large attendance is being 
prepared for. 


CALMAR 


At the reorganization of the Calmar Sub- 
local, held on November 6 at Calmar, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. A. Thompson; Vice-President, Mr. E. A. 
Westlund; Sec.-Treas., Miss A. Workun; 
Councillor, Mr. W. Stroschein; Press ‘Re- 
porter, Mrs. W. Dixon. It was decided to 
hold each of the monthly meetings on the 
first Tuesday of each month. beginning at 
8:30 p.m. Suggestions were offered by vari- 
ous members for making future meetings 
more interesting. After much discussion, it 
was decided to have each alternate meeting 
a social one. The December meeting will be 
a social. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all the teachers in the distrct. 


CHAMPION-CARMANGAY 


The Champion-Carmangay Sub-local held 
its September meeting in Champion, with 
twelve teachers present. The officers elected 
were: President, Mr. Nicholas; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss B. Pierson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss G. Farmer; Press Representative, Miss 
H. M. Bews. It was decided to nominate Mr. 
M. Halman for president, Miss V. Williams 
for secretary, and Mr. M. Knowles for press 
representative of the A.T.A. Local of Leth- 
bridge Division. Voting will be done by 
secret ballot at the fall convention. The next 
meeting of the Champion-Carmangay Sub- 
local will be held in Carmangay November 
22. Following the business. meeting, the 
group adjoruned to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nichols, where lunch was served by 
the Champion teachers. 


CHIPMAN 


A reorganization meeting of the Chipman 
Sub-local was held in Chipman School on 
Friday, October 26. The following officers 
were elected for the year: President, Mr. 
John Koziak; Vice-President, Miss Mary 
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Antoniuk; Sec.-Treas., Miss Mary Eleniak; 
Councillor, Michael Krezanoski; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss M. Eleniak; Nominating 
Committee Member, Mr. Harry Shavchook; 
Member of the Auditing Committee, J. Pu- 
chalik. A very interesting report based on 
the revised salary schedule for the Lamont 
School Division was given by our Councillor, 
Mr. Michael Krezanoski. The next meeting 
will be held at Hillaird on the 26th of No- 
vember, and we sincerely hope that such 
ae meetings will be held in the 
uture, 


CLOVER BAR 


‘A social evening was held by the Clover 
Bar Local at the home of Mrs. Melwin, 103rd 
A Ave., Saturday, November 3. A program 
of contests and stunts was put on under the 
leadership of Miss Violet Hosford and Mrs. 
Clink. After a pleasant time a dainty lunch 
was served by the ladies. The next meeting 
is to be December 1 at the Masonic Temple 
at 2 p.m. 


CROW’S NEST PASS 

An organization meeting of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Local was held in Blairmore, Oc- 
tober 25. Officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, S. J. Ondrus; Vice- 
President, Miss I. Soulet; Sec.-Treas. and 
Press Correspondent, Miss M. McIntyre; 
Councillors elected to attend the A.G.M. are 
Mr. McEachern and Miss I. Soulet. Now that 
the gas restriction has been lifted, we plan 
on holding meetings on a circuit, the next 
one to be held in Bellevue, December 4. 


CLYDE 


The second meeting of the Clyde Sub- 
local was held in the primary room Novem- 
ber 14th with a full attendance. Minutes 
were read and passed. Topics discussed were 
the coming concert and convention inter- 
ests. The President, Mr. Dance, gave a most 
interesting paper on “Ethics of School 
Teachers.” Through listening and discussion 
of the various points, the teachers felt a re- 
awakening and renewing of their conscious- 
ness of the deep responsibility each ‘held as 
a teacher. It was decided no meeting would 
be held until in January, the date to be de- 
cided later. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 


A meeting of the Czar-Hughenden Sub- 
local ,was held in Hughenden on Saturday, 
November 38, at which the following officers 
were elected for the year: President, Mr. 
Lloyd Snow, Metiskow; Vice-President, Miss 
Louise Eriksson, Hughenden: Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Lucille Hochhausen, Czar; 
Press Correspondent, Miss Marjorie Dixon, 
Hughenden. The main business of the meet- 
ing was the discussion of the proposed 
changes in the By-laws re procedure in 
electing the Provincial Executive, and of the 
proposed by-laws to replace By-laws 38 
and 39 of the General By-laws of the Asso- 
ciation. A vote was taken after this dis- 
cussion, It was decided that our meetings 
be held on the first Saturday of each month. 
The meeting on December 1 will be held 
in Czar. 


DERWENT 

Second meeting of the ['erwent Sub-local 
was held in Dunn Lake, October 20. at 7 p.m. 
Mr. Podealuk gave us an informative speech 
followed by discussion on School Manage- 
ment. The following important points were 
mentioned: 

1. Teachers do not use Course of Studies. 

2. Child must finish term when 15. 
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Mr. A. T. Rostron was elected Councillor 
to the Two Hills Local. 

Lunch was served by Misses Gidzinski and 
Pashniak which was followed by a delightful 
game of Court Whist. 


EAST McLENNAN CONVENTION 


The East McLennan A.T.A. Local No. 62 
held its annual convention at McLennan on 
the ninth and tenth of October, with sixty- 
one teachers present. Miss C. Mackay, Pres- 
ident, held the chair. Mr. Swift, Mayor of 
McLennan, welcomed the guest speakers, Dr. 
King and Mr. Watts, and the attending 
teachers. Dr. King, from British Columbia, 
gave a very substantial talk on mental 
health. Mr. M. L. Watts, Director of Cur- 
riculum, Department of Education, spoke on 
Democracy in Education. 

Interesting discussions and demonstrations 
were held on the development of high 
schools, on the teaching of Social Studies 
and Social Experiences in Livison 1, by Mr. 
Pratt, Sister M. of St. Charles-Albert and 
Miss Prevost. The health program under the 
direction of Miss Herman, Divisional Nurse, 
Miss Lewis from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Miss MacKay, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Health Nurses, occupied 
the major part of the second-day afternoon 
session. Two sessions were devoted to the 
General Meeting of the A.T.A., during which 
important business matters were discussed 
and settled. 


A delightful banquet was served to teach- 
ers and guests at the Public School. 


EDSON 


The first meeting of the Edson Sub- 
local was held Sept. 10. Mr. M. D. Meade 
was nominated President. Miss L. Kneeman 
was nominated Secretary. Miss F. Ciciarelli 
was nominated Councillor for this Sub-local. 

On Sept. 26 the Edson Sub-local met for 
its first regular meeting. Meetings are to be 
held the last Wednesday of each month. 
Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Nelson were host- 
esses, and served a delicious lunch at the 
meeting which was held in the Home Eco- 
nomics room. 


A special meeting was called Sept. 27 for 
a discussion on the Jasper-Edson-Coal 
Branch Convention, which is to be held 
Oct. 22, 23 at Edson. ° 


EGREMONT 


The monthly meeting of the Egremont 
Sub-local took place at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Skrowonski on November 16. There 
was quite a lengthy discussion about the 
present salary schedule. A number of rec- 
ommendations were passed to be brought 
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before the Executive. It was decided to try 
to have the Inspector or some other speaker 
at a meeting some time later. Due to the 
fact that our monthly meeting would be too 
close to Christmas, the next meeting will be 
held on January 11 at Moose Hill School. 


E, I. D. 

A successful meeting was held on Thurs- 
day, November 8, 1945, in the Palliser 
Hotel, Calgary, at the annual Fall Conven- 
tion. Teachers of the Eastern Irrigation Dis- 
trict Division attended. A new slate of 
officers was elected for this year: President, 
Mr. J. Ellis, Brooks; Vice-President, Mrs. F. 
Arnot, Clancy; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
E. Hahn, Bassano; Press Reporter, Miss B. 
Miller, Bassano. For the Annual General 
Meeting the following Councillors were elec- 
ted: Mr. F. Riddle, Bassano; Mr. J. M. 
Walls, Brooks; and Mr. L. W. Shields, Rose- 
mary. Mr. Shields was elected chairman of 
the Negotiating Committee for a raise in 
salaries. Another Local meeting is to be 
papaet for in the near future by Mr. J. 

8. 


ELK POINT 


The reorganization meeting of the Elk 
Point Sub-local was held in Elk Point 
School on Saturday, November 3. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, J. 
V. Jacobson; Vice-President, Miss M. A. 
Bloor; Sec.-Treas., Miss S. J. Cheshire; Press 
Correspondent, Mrs. M. Rawluk; Councillor, 
Miss S. J. Cheshire; District Representative, 
Mr. J. V. Jacobson. The next meeting will 
be held on December ist in Elk Point, when 
Miss S. J. Cheshire will give a demonstra- 
tion of Drama in the Intermediate School. 
Mr. R. Racette has been invited as guest 
speaker. 


E. U.S. 


A meeting of the E. U. S. (Education 
Faculty Local) took place November 1 in 
the Auditorium of the Education Building. 
Dr. H. E. Smith was guest speaker and 
chose as his topic, “The Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation.” A short program followed and 
refreshments were served. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The organization meeting of the Evans- 
burg-Wildwood Sub-local was held at the 
home of Mr. Stonehocker, Evansburg. The 
following were the officers elected: Pres- 
ident, Mr. R. Stonehocker; Vice-President, 
Mrs. J. Rogers; Sec.-Treas., Miss D. Du- 
betz; Councillor, Mrs. C. Hellekson; Press 
Correspondent, Mrs. V. Platt. The next 
meeting is to be held at the home of Mrs. 
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Rogers, Styal. The Evansburg Track Meet 
was discussed. Mrs. Hellekson volunteered 
to lead the disucssion on “The School as a 
Community Centre’ at the next meeting. 
After the meeting a delicious lunch was 
served by Mrs. Stonehocker. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE . 


A reorganization meeting of the Grande 
Prairie Sub-local was held in the Grande 
Prairie High School on Friday, October 12, 
at the Annual Teachers’ Convention. The 
executive is as follows: President, Mr. Men- 
chin; Vice-President, Mr. Freebury; Sec- 
retary, Miss E, Krantz; Press Reporter, Sr. 
Mary of St. Agnes. It was decided that the 
regular meetings would be held at 2:00 
p.m. the first Saturday of each month. 


The first regular meeting was held on 
November 3 in the Montrose Public School, 
with the President, Mr. Menchin, in the 
chair. During the business session the mem- 
bers discussed the payment of fees in order 
to have funds for any needed expenditure. 
But since our expenses are practically at the 
vanishing point, it was decided to abstain 
from taxing an already over-taxed pro- 
fession. The following committee for Edu- 
cation Week was appointed: Mr. Melsness, 
Sr. Lucy, Mrs. Gray. The monthly program 
was left in the hands of the Executive. The 
program consisted of a very interesting 
talk on Radar by the President, who has re- 
turned to the profession after serving his 
country in the R.C.A.F. at radar stations, 
chiefly in England. 


HOLDEN 


The Holden Sub-local held their first 
meeting at the Holden school on Saturday, 
November 10. Discussions centered around 
Education Week, Home and School Asso- 
ciations, a Professional Library, and Fes- 
tivals and Concerts. The following is a list 
of the officers elected: President, Mr. Wm. 
Brushett; Vice-President, Mr. Wm.Ogrod- 
nick; Sec.-Treas., Miss Edna Giebelhaus; 
Press Representative, Miss Josie Mulick; 
Festival Representative, Miss Elsie Rosen; 
Track Meet Representative, Mr. Earl Hardy; 
Representative to the Local, Miss Elizabeth 
Skenfield. The next meeting will be held 
Saturday, December 8. 


INNISFREE-RANFURLY 


The Innisfree-Ranfurly Sub-local held its 
first meeting of the year in the new high 
school at Innisfree on November 3. Nine 
members were present and the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Nick Hyrnyk; Vice-President, Mr. 
Macklin; Councillor, H. Psyhyk; Sec.-Treas., 
J. H, Murray. 


IRRICANA-KATHRYN 


The Irricana-Kathryn Sub-local met for 
the first time this year at the home of Miss 
C. Dawne, 233 12th Ave. N.W., Calgary, on 
October 27. Mr. Workman presided. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. Workman; Vice-President, Miss 
Dawne; Sec.-Treas., Miss Proden; Councillor, 
Mr. Little; Press Correspondent, Miss J. P. 
Clandillon. Matters to be presented at the 
Convention at Calgary were then discussed. 
The meeting was followed by a delicious tea 
served by Mrs. Dawne. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 

The organization meeting of the Kitscoty- 
Islay Sub-local was held in the Kitscoty In- 
termediate Room on Wednesday night, No- 
vember 14. The new executive is as_ fol- 
lows: President, Harold White; Vice-Presi- 
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dent, Miss~-M. Nicol; Sec--Treas., A. Me- 
Gladrie; Press Correspondent, Miss Anna 
Wilson. The next meeting is to be held at 
Kitscoty on Wednesday evening, January 10. 
Plans for the annual school festival are to 
be drawn, up. It. is..advisable that those 
teachers interested in the festival attend 
the January meeting. 


LAC LA BICHE 


The convention of Lac La Biche Division 
51 was held at Lac La Biche om November 8 
and 9. Following brief addresses of welcome, 
a very enjoyable demonstration lesson in 
singing and rhythm band was conducted by 
Sister Blais. Miss M. Prystash spoke on the 
Use of Illustrations in the Classroom. Lur- 
ing the morning session the high-school 
teachers had a round-table diseussion under 
the leadership of Mr. J. A. McKay, the guest 
speaker. 


Thursday afternoon we had great pleasure 
in hearing Mr. J. A. McKay, Superintendent 
of Lae Ste, Anne Division, speak on Num- 
ber Work and Arithmetic for Today. The 
talk was both interesting and enlightening. 
Miss Mary Watson gave detailed informa- 
tion on Studies in Weather, and Miss A. M. 
Aquin spoke on Colors,at Work in the Class- 
room. Mr. H. Senetza explained the use of 
Tri-Purpose Projectors and showed a film 
on glass. 

Friday morning Mr. L. A. Broughton, the 
Superintendent, discussed fully the merits 
and teaching value of the new readers dis- 
tributed to Division I and II. Miss Vera 
Welsh gave worth-while informaton concern- 
ng the marking of the daily register and the 
filling in of the term returns, as well as the 
Statistical Reports. Mr. McFarland distrib- 
uted reports made by the Educational Re- 
search Committee and pointed out difficul- 
ties encountered in the teaching of language 
to non-English speaking children. The ex- 
ecutive chosen for 1945-46 convention is as 
follows: Mr. L_ A. Broughton, honorary 
president; Mr. H. Senetza, president; Mr. L. 
R. McLeay, vice-president; Sr. E. M. Mont- 
pellier, secretary; Mrs. P. Hayduk, press cor- 
respondent. 


LAC STE. ANNE 


The Lac Ste. Anne Local held a general 
meeting at the Masonic Temple on the 
morning of Friday, October 26. Superinten- 
dent J. A. McKay addressed the teachers on 
the general problems of teachers in the 
Division. During the meeting the following 
members were elected to the Local exec- 
utive: President, G. Crawford, Rich Valley; 
Vice-President, T. Johnson, Onoway; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, F. J. Woodhouse, Cherhill; 
Salary Schedule Convener, T. Johnson; Press 
Correspondent, Miss D. Musterer, Onoway; 
Teacher Representatives, R. A. Morton, 
Sangudo, Mr. E. I. Hepburn, Sangudo; Local 
Councillors to the A.G.M., G. Crawford, J. 
Woyewitka, Lac Ste. Anne; Convention Com- 
mittee, Miss R. Watson, Rochfort Bridge, 
Miss C. Gadsden, Sangudo, Miss M. King, 
Onoway, R. A. Morton, Sangudo. 


LETHBRIDGE 


The annual meeting of the Lethbridge 
A.T.A. Local No. 7 was held at Central 
School, Lethbridge, on November 13th with 
Mr. M. Holman, retiring president, as chair- 
man. Following the reading and adontion of 
the minutes, Mr. O. W_ Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Lethbridge Division, addressed 
the group. He drew the teachers’ attention to 
a plan outlined by the Principals’ Associa- 
tion, to carry out a testing program in 
English in the schools of the Division. He 
also assured the teachers that everything 
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possible was being done by the divisional 
'oard to secure better salaries for them. 
Mr. M. Holman delivered the president’s 
report on the year’s activities of the Local. 
He then called upon Mr. M. Knowles to re- 
port on the work done by the salary nego. 
tiating committee. Miss V. Williams, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer gave the treasurer’s report, 
whieh showed a bank balance of $205.00 
The auditor’s statement, commending the 
Lecal on this favorable bank balance, was 
also read. Mr. Barnett, A.T.A. representative, 
outlined to the group proposed amendments 
to the A.T.A. constitution, following which 
a motion was passed instructing the exec- 
utive how to vote on the amendments. The 
following executive was elected by secret 
ballot, for the 1945-46 year: President, Mr 
R. I. Baker, Coaldale; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. A. Wade, Coaldale; Vice-President, Mr. 
L. J. McKenzie, Carmangay; Press Repre- 
sentative, Miss H. M. Bews, Carmangay; Lis- 
trict Councillors: Mr. M. Holman, Diamond 
a Mr, L. J. McKenzie, Carmangay; and 

R. I) Baker, Coaldale. The members of 
a salary negotiating committee are: Mr. 
M. Knowles, Mr. W. White, Mr. Bride, Miss 
McVeety and Miss H. M. Bews. Mr. P. Holt 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to the out- 
going executive 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


A.. reorganization meeting of the Mar- 
wayne-Streamstown Sub-local was held in 
the Vermilion High School at the close of the 
first day’s convention there. Eight members 
were present. The following were chosen as 
members of the Executive for the coming 
year: President, Mr. H. Webber; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Joyce Holland; Secretary-Treas., 
Mr. A. Lampitt; Councillor, Mr. J. David; 
Press Correspondent, Miss J. MacKenzie. It 
was decided that the next meeting would be 
held Tuesday, October 23, at Marwayne. 


* * * 


A meeting of the Marwayne-Streamstown 
Sub-local was held Tuesday, October 23, in 
Marwayne at the home of Mr. Lampitt. 
There were five members present. Mr. Miller, 
our Superintendent, attended the meeting, 
too. An interesting discussion took place 
on how to teach Social Studies, Enterprise 
and English. Individuals mentioned special 
problems, and were given as much help as 
possible by Mr. Miller and other members. 
After the meeting Mrs. Lampitt served a 
very delicious lunch. The next meeting will 
be held at Streamstown about the middle of 
November. 


MILO-QUEENSTOWN-ARROWWOOD 


A meeting of the Milo-Queenstown-Arrow- 
wood Sub-local was held Monday, October 1, 
in Arrowwood. New officers elected for the 
year were: President, E. James. Arrowwood;: 
Vice-President and Press Correspondent, 
Mrs. A. E. Derrick, Queenstown; Sec.-Treas., 
Miss Norma .Randle, Arrowwood. Meetings 
are to be held every two months, A number 
of resolutions were passed to be submitted 
to the Local A.T.A. Discussions regarding a 
central library and enterprise education en- 
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sued, after which a tasty lunch was served 
by Mrs. James assisted by Arrowwood lady 
teachers. 


MORRIN-ROWLEY-RUMSEY 

The Morrin-Rowley-Rumsey Local held a 
meeting in the Morrin School, Wednesday 
evening,. October 10, for the election of 
officers for 1945-46. The following officers 
were elected: President and Councillor, H. J. 
Earle, Rumsey; Sec.-Treas. and Press Con- 


vener, Miss Marguerite Hittie, Morrin. It 


was decided to invite the “Travelling In- 
structor” of Drumheller School Division to 
address the next meeting, which is to be 
held the week following the Teachers’ Con- 
vention. Miss A. Dunbar and Miss M. Hittle 
served lunch following the adjournment of 
the meeting. 


MOUNT RUNDLE 


The first meeting of the Mount Rundle 
Local A.T.A., No. 59, was held in the 
Palliser Hotel on Thursday, November 8, 
1945. Present at this meeting were eighteen 
of the twenty-five members. New members, 
namely, Mr. Leavitt of Banff and Mr. Tip- 
man of Canmore, were introduced. The fol- 
lowing slate of officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Charles Bradwell; Vice-Presidents, H. 
Parkinson and Miss M. Gratz; Sec.-Treas., 
Miss A. Wright; A.G.M. and Geographic 
Council Representatives, H. Parkinson and 
Miss S. Catly; Press Correspondent, Miss A. 
Wright. Mr. Seymour, Geographic Represen- 
tative, addressed the meeting on Pensions 
and two important electoral votes. Several 
suggestions were made for this year’s meet- 
ings. It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at Canmore at a time deemed necessary 
by the Executive. 


MYRNAM 


A meeting of the Myrnam Sub-local was 
held on Saturday, September 22nd, in the 
New Myrnam High School. Officers were 
elected for the coming year as follows: 

President, Miss Olga Pozernuik; Vice- 
President, Mrs. P. Danelovich; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. Demchuk;. Press- 
Correspondent, Mr. D. D. Stevens; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. M. Meronyk; Social Committee, 
Miss J. Gadowsky, Miss J. Berezanski, Mrs. 
M. Meronyk, Mr. Wm. ene 

Mr. Meronyk gave a report on the Ex- 
ecutive Meeting held in Two "ills on Sep- 
tember 17th, at which plans were made 
for the Fall’ Convention on October 2nd 
and 8rd. 

It was decided that the meetings be held 
on the last Saturday of each month in the 
New Myrnam High School at 2 p.m 


OLDS 


A meeting of the Olds Sub-local was held 
in the Olds High School on the evening of 
October 24. A new slate of officers was 
drawn up, with our new Principal, Mr. H. 
G. Forgues, being elected President; Mr. 
Shore, Vice-President; Mr. Armstrong, Sec.- 
Treas.; and Miss Parkinson and Mr. Mc- 
Fall, Councillors. The main topie of discus- 
sion was a general talk regarding musical 
festivals and track meets. After this meet- 
ing Mr. McFall and Miss Hegler served a 
very dainty lunch. A larger turn-out of 
rural teachers is expected at the next meet- 
ing. 

PONOKA 

The Ponoka North Sub-local held its No- 
vember meeting on Saturday, November 3, 
at the Divisional office. The Program Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Gee, Miss Hickmore, Miss Ber- 
dine and Mrs. Koleyak, presented their pro- 
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gram for the year. It met with unanimous 
approval. Some of the interesting topics to 
be included at future meetings are: Testing, 
School Sports, Current Affairs, Music, Verse 
Speaking and Choral English. The members 
present also enjoyed and were enlightened 
by talks given by fellow teachers. Miss T. 
Sutherland spoke on Correlating Language 
with Enterprise; Miss I. Hickmore on cor- 
relating reading with the Enterprise; Mrs. 
Gee correlatng music with the Enterprise; 
Miss R_ Berdine, Handwork and the Enter- 
prise. The Ponoka local is off to a most en- 
joyable and helpful term of meetings. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The meeting of the Redwater-Opal Local 
was held at the home of Mrs. A. Malowaney, 
the teacher of Amelia School. Seven mem- 
bers were present. After lively discussions, 
the following items of business were 
approved: (1) Mr. Walter Chaba was elec- 
ted as councillor to represent the Sub-local 
at the Local meetings. (2) It was agreed 
that we continue the service of the National 
Film Board since it is available. Mr. N. 
Kraychy Jr. was elected to take care of 
Film Rental. The first showing will be held 
in Cecember. There was some discussion re- 
garding the Social Studies Projects as re- 
ferred to at last meeting. The meeting was 
delightfully ended by a most welcome lunch 
as the weather was not as pleasant as might 
have been expected. The next meeting will 
he held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Chaba, of Opal, on the first Wednesday of 
December. 


SEXSMITH - 


The first meeting of the Sexsmith Sub- 
local was held in the high school on Tues- 
day, November 6. Those appointed to office 
were as follows: President, Mr. Price; Vice- 
President, Jean McNaughton; Secretary, 
Frances Henry; Councillor, Noreen O’Con- 
nell. A short business meeting followed, in 
which arrangements were made for film- 
showing in the schools. The next meeting 
= be held in the high school on December 
th. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The regular meeting of the Smoky Lake 
Sub-local was held in Smoky Lake High 
School on Saturday, October 20, 1945. The 
following slate of officers was elected for the 
year 1945-46: G. Kolotyluk, president; John 
H. Van Riper, vice-president; M. Ukrainetz, 
secretary-treasurer; and W. Filewych, M. 
Svroid, Miss Taranko. L. Stogrin, and E. 
Chahley, the Social Conveners. It was de- 
cided, among other matters, to hold a meet- 
ing and social in the Smoky Lake Commun- 
ity Hall on November 16. Plans are under 
preparation to make the meetings of the 
Sub-local more enlightening and interesting. 


SPIRIT RIVER 


The organization meeting of the Rycroft- 
Spirit River Sub-local was held at the home 
of Miss Henderson on October 20. The new 
executive was elected as follows: President, 
Mrs. Hartwell; Vice-President, Mrs. Bryan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sister Donnelly; Press 
Correspondent, Miss C. Barlow. It was de- 
cided that all succeeding meetings be held 
on the second Saturday in the month. At 
each meeting a denite topic was to be dis- 
cussed. A discussion about the musical fes- 
tival in the Spring took place. The next 
meeting was to be held on November 10 at 
Mrs. St. Jeans, Rycroft. A delicious lunch 
was served by the hostesses, which closed the 
meeting for this month. 

* * a 


The Spirit River teachers’ convention was 
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heid in Spirit River on October 9 and 10. In 
the forenoon of the 9th, prominent citizens 
of the town welcomed the teachers, wishing 
them a successful convention. Miss M. Mac- 
Kay, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Health Nurses, and Miss Lewis, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, spoke on nutrition 
and other health topics. Other guest speak- 
ers during the afternoon were Mr. C. B. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Grande 
Prairie, and Mr. H. C. Melsness, President 
of. A.T.A. from Grande Prairie. The day 
was ended with a grand banquet held in the 
Dominion hotel The guest speakers for 
Wednesday were Mr. S. J. Graham, Super- 
intendent of Schools in B.C.; Mr. Watts, Di- 
rector of Curriculum, Department of Educa- 
tion; and Dr. H. B. King, Chief Inspector 
of Schools for British Columbia. Dr. King 
spoke on the basic psychological needs of 
children. Mr. Barnett, General Secretary of 
the A.T.A., also spoke on A.T.A. matters. 
The Local A.T.A. elected their officers and 
the meeting adjourned. All teachers return- 
ing to their respective jobs with renewed 
vim and vigor. 


STRAWBERRY 


The regular meeting of the Strawberry 
Local was held on Ftiday, November 2, in 
the Masonic Temple in Edmonton. We wel- 
comed our new Superintendent, Mr. Pyrez 
to our Division and gave our retiring Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Scoffield, a small gift as a 
token of appreciation of his services during 
the past years. There were 32 members pres- 
ent and the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Smith, Sunnybrook; Vice- 
President, Mr. Henkel, Breton; Sec.-Treas . 
Miss Herbert. Breton; Press Correspondent, 
Miss Young, Thorsby; Salary Committee, Mr. 
Pailer, Thorsby, Mr. Petterson, Buford, Mr. 
Kruger, Thorsbvy: Track-Meet Committee, 
Mr McDonald, Minnehik, Mr. Henkel, Bret- 
on, Mr. Lehmann, Thorsby; A.G.M. Lelegate, 
Mr. Cumberland, Lindale. 


SULLIVAN LAKE 


The regular monthly meeting of the Sulli- 
van Lake Local was held in the Home Eco- 
nomics room of the Hanna School, Saturday 
afternoon, November 3, at 2:30 p.m. The at- 
tendance was not as large as anticipated 
and hoped for. The salary committee was 
appointed for the year. Those remaining in 
the Division who were on the committee last 
year were to be retained, and two new ones 
added to their number: Miss Marriot, and 
Mrs Cook. 

Mr. Williams, of the Hanna High School 
staff gave a talk on a picture machine, “Pic- 
ture AlN.” Nothing was to be done about the 
purchase of a machine until more informa- 
tion was received. At our next meeting a 
demonstration of P.T. is to be given by Mr. 
Williams and Miss Oatway of the intermedi- 
ate staff of the Hanna School. The local 
favored the amendment to the By-laws as 
sent out by the A.G.M. Mrs. Davis was 
appointed as press representative for the 
year. 


SWALWELL-ACME 


An organization meeting of the Swalwell- 
Acme Sub-local, with 12 teachers present, 
was held in the Swalwell High School on 
October 18. The following officers were elec- 
ted: President, T. B. Fetroe; Vice-President, 
F. Coulsey; Sec.-Treas., Miss J. McTavish; 
Councillor, S. M. McLean; Press Correspon- 
dent, Miss D. Bowhay. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting in the Acme School on 
November 28, the Acme teachers to be re- 
sponsible for the program. After the meet- 
ing a delicious lunch was served by the 
Swalwell teachers. 
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TOFIELD 


The organization meeting for the year 
1945-46 of the Tofield Sub-local was held in 
Tofield on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 20. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Miss I. Robinson; Vice-President, Mr. A. 
Elliott; Sec.-Treas., Mr. E. W. Gabert; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. A. Richardson; Sports Represen- 
tative, Mr. L. Olsen; Press Correspondent, 
Miss B. Aston. It was decided that the meet- 
ings should be held the second Friday eve- 
ning of each month, the meeting place to be 
Tofield. 


A discussion was held on proposed changes 
in the A.G.M., these to be brought up at the 
Convention to be held in Edmonton on No- 
vember ist and 2nd. Reports on the salary 
schedule showed a general rise in the sal- 
aries of the Holden School Division. 


Following a delicious Iunch served by the 
Misses Robinson, the meeting adjourned. 


The regular meeting of the Tofield Sub- 
local was held at Tofield on Friday evening, 
November 9, with the President, Miss I. 
Robinson, in the chair. It was decided that 
due to the extra work of the Christmas sea- 
son our next meeting would not be held 
until the second Friday in January, when Mr. 
Gabert is to lead a discussion on the diffi- 
culties encouttered in teaching English. 
Since so few of us are able to get to Holden 
it was decided that we should try to make 
arrangements whereby some of the Holden 
S.D. library should be transferred to Tofield 
where books could then be selected at our 
meetings. The meeting concluded with a 
discussion of the benefits derived from our 
convention, following which Mrs. Richardson 
served a very delightful lunch. 


TOMAHAWK 

The Tomahawk Sub-local met in the Dor- 
mitory of th’e Tomahawk High School on 
November 8. The meeting began with a de- 
licious hot luncheon served by Mrs. Mary 
Hertel. A display of very fine Division II 
Whitby School Enterprise work was dis- 
Played by Mrs. Hertel. Arising from this an 
animated discussion of school problems fol- 
lowed. Altogether the meeting was most 
helpful and enjoyable. A cordial invitation to 
attend is extended to all local teachers. 


TWO HILLS 

A meeting of the Two Hills Sub-local was 
held at Two Hills School on October 19. 
Thirteen members were present. Mr. D. 
Podealuk presented the Councillor’s report, 
after which there was a lively discussion. 
The new officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mr. Myskiw; Vice-President, Mr. 
Kindrachuk; Sec.-Treas.. Mr. Tymchuk; 
Councillor, Mr. D. Podealuk. The discussion 
following the election of officers included 
such topics as: school festival, a new talking 
machine, and methods of raising money for 
lunches. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Skoro- 
pad, at Krasne on Friday, November 16. 


WASKATENAU 


The teachers of the Waskatenau Sub- 
local reorganized with the following officers: 
President, R. E. McClung; Vice-President, 
W. W. Parker; Sec.-Treas., Miss Iva Wood- 
ward; Press Correspondent, Mrs. Parker: 
Councillor, R. J, Elliott. At a meeting held 
November 3 in Sprucefield teacherage, the 
teachers felicitated one of their number, 
Mrs. Murray Miles, nee Emily Lawrence, up- 

her rerent marriage. A discussion on 


on 
“Difficult Points in English” was carred on, 
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and suggestions for securing a larger 
amount of suitable supplementary reading 
material were made. Mr. McClung outlined 
a method of directing reading for individual 
students. It was agreed that each teacher 
should take charge of the professonal part 
of each meeting, having choice of subject, 
and giving a talk or demonstration. Mr. 
Parker will take charge of the next meeting, 
with a demonstration on “Christmas Gifts 
Pupils can Make,” in the Waskatenau shop. 
Mrs. Flaska and Mrs. Clarke served a deli- 
cious lunch. 


WILLINGDON 


The Willingdon Sub-local held the monthly 
meeting on October 18th in Willingdon. 
There were 12 teachers present. Under the 
chairmanship of Mr. R. E. Zuar, a lively 
discussion ensued on the topic of Attitudes 
of all those who should be very much con- 
cerned about education. It was also hoped 
that joint meetings would be held with Hairy 
Hill and Two Hills Sub-locals. Two new 
members were welcomed to the Sub-local. 
After the meeting a delicious lunch was 
served by the Social and Program Commit- 
tee. 
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